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Behind the By-Lines 





At the beginning of a new academic 
year, we greet our growing list of members 
and subscribers, Last May’s printing was 
the largest in our history. We appreciate 
the work of contributors of articles, poems 
and book reviews, all of whom have added 
much to the value of our publication. 

George E. Axtelle, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, has written on 
Religion, Education and Culture. Dr. Ax- 
telle is a Past President of the Philosophy of 
Education Society. He was editor of 
“Teachers for Democracy,” a yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, and was a co- 
author of “Improvement of Practical In- 
telligence.” 

Tomorrow’s Lesson is the title of a stim- 
ulating article by Professor Max S. 
Marshall, of the University of California 
School of Medicine. He has been a frequent 
contributor to THE EDUCATIONAL Forum: 
His “Two Sides to a Teacher’s Desk” is a 
well-known book. 

Dr. I. L. Kandel, internationally known 
scholar in Comparative Education, is the 
author of The Soviet Challenge and Sec- 
ondary Education in the United States. His 
work in International Education is univer- 
sally recognized, A member of the Laureate 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, a former editor 
of School and Society, and professor emeri- 
tus both at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and the University of Manches- 
ter (England), he writes from a distin- 
guished experience. 

Are We Really Teaching English? The 
title of this article is one which arouses 
vigorous discussion. The author James T. 
Nardin, Professor of English, Colorado 
State College of Education, has served on 
evaluation studies of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute and on the Coop- 
erative Study in Evaluation in General 


Education of the American Council on 
Education, 

Ernest O. Melby, for a decade Dean of 
the College of Education of New York 
University, since his retirement from that 
position elected Distinguished Professor of 
Education at Michigan State University 
(East Lansing), gave the annual address 
at Washington University in honor of 
Frank Wright, formerly Executive Presi- 
dent of Kappa Delta Pi. His subject, also 
the subject of his article in this issue, 
was Education Is the Ultimate Weap- 
on, 

Many articles have been written on the 
shortage and prospective shortage of 
teachers. These have concerned themselves 
for the most part, with the elementary and 
high schools. In his paper, College Teacher 
Supply and Demand—A Changing Pattern 
Ray C. Maul, Assistant Director of the 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, gives some startling and 
challenging facts about the prospective 
shortage in members of the teaching staff 
in higher education. 

President W. W. Ludeman, of Southern 
State Teachers College, Springfield, South 
Dakota, depicts Trends in College Fresh- 
man Orientation. President Ludeman is the 
author of more than 100 articles in national 
magazines. This study is the result of an 
investigation of the present situation in col- 
leges and universities. 

The Adjustment of a Beginning 
Teacher is the concern of Rachel D, Wil- 
kinson, of Hunter College of the City of 
New York. She has been a part-time news- 
paper reporter, a teacher in the public 
schools, and a dean of women in a teachers 
college. She is a former editor of The Na- 
tional Alumni Association Bulletin. She is 


(Continued om page 128) 
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Religion, Education and Culture’ 


Georce E. AxTEeLLe 


I 
-. PRINCIPLE of separation of 


church and state, although well es- 
tablished in American law and tradition, 
has of late years increasingly come under 
attack. I suspect a major reason for our 
difficulty is the confusion of church with 
religion. The difficulty comes to a focus 
in the problem of religious education. So 
long as religion is identified with re- 
ligious institutions and their particular 
doctrines and interests, there is little 
hope of settlement. The separation of 
church and state is essential to our plu- 
ralistic society. As presently understood 
however, it implies an indifference to- 
ward religion on the part of public 
schools. I question this conception of in 
difference. Certainly the separation of 
church and state requires indifference 
toward particular religious organiza- 
tions. But does it require indifference 
toward religion, both as a cultural and 
as a personal phenomenon? 


* Address before the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies. Jan. 31, 1956. 


I readily admit that at the present 
this indifference appears necessary. I 
see little escape from cultural pluralism 
in the future. Actually I believe this 
very pluralism has been a source of our 
creativity as a people. I believe it will 
increase with accelerating scientific and 
technological development and with in- 
creasing cultural, political and economic 
relations with the rest of the world. If 
the United States is to continue as a 
great world power we should expect that 
we will become increasingly cosmo- 
politan, as indeed will the whole world. 
This will require an even greater mutual 
respect among our various cultural 
groups. Moreover, with increasing re- 
lations with the rest of the world, we 
should expect an even greater and richer 
variety of cultures among us. 

However, indifference toward institu- 
tions does not necessarily imply indif- 
ference toward ideas and values. I do 
not mean to imply that certain ideas 
and values are to be preferred, much 
less officially sanctioned. I mean quite 
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the opposite. I mean rather that our 
schools are committed to the cultivation 
of critical thinking and to the cultivation 
of value consciousness. This commit- 
ment implies a hospitality toward ideas 
and values of all kinds, Our commit- 
ment to critical thinking is based upon 
the confidence that truth will hold its 
own in an atmosphere of freedom, and 
that reflection upon our values will pro- 
vide us with the surest guide to a full 
and rich life. 

I am aware of the old saying that 
arguments about religion and politics 
are fruitless. This statement, however, 
is a reflection upon the state of religion 
and politics rather than upon the com- 
petence of critical intelligence. It says 
in effect that they are still governed by 
unreason, and implies that this is so 
necessarily. I do not believe this is so 
necessarily. In fact, the saying is no 
longer so true as it once was. People 
are increasingly reflective upon these 
supremely important matters. 

Let me state my conclusion at the 
beginning so that you may follow my 
thoughts more critically. I believe, with 
many others, that education must in- 
volve the whole person. The intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual aspects of 
growth are integral and cannot properly 
be separated. Facts, ideas and values in 
isolation are inert. Their full meaning 
and significance can be discerned only 
as we experience them in the context of 
a total outlook upon life, upon nature, 
and upon men and society. Unless some 
sense of totality is in the background, 
into which they can be assimilated, they 
remain a dead burden upon the mind. 


| November 


They come to full life in such a matrix. 
Our schools, therefore, cannot provide 
an adequate intellectual education apart 
from the cultivation of moral and spirit- 
ual values, apart from a wider perspec- 
tive, that is to say, apart from what may 
properly be called a religious education. 
Children must be encouraged to respond 
in terms of their whole experience if 
they are to develop as whole persons. 

I therefore agree that to serve its full 
purpose, education must have a re- 
ligious quality. Consequently, I hope 
to see the time when our public schools 
may become frankly religious. I do not 
suggest that there should be courses in 
religion [altho I do not object to them], 
for I believe that these, too, apart from 
the rest of the curriculum can be as inert 
as any other material. There are re- 
ligious ideas and values implicit through- 
out the curriculum. I would have them 
recognized and cultivated. This does not 
mean that they would be dragged in 
by the heels, but rather that they be 
brought to the surface and examined 
rather than ignored. 

I would like to see both teachers and 
students feel secure in exploring what, 
for them, are ultimate matters. Religious 
matters should be as much subject to 
examination and appreciation as any 
other questions in history, literature, the 
sciences, or international affairs, and 
they should be treated with the same 
candor, sincerity, critical thought and 
appreciation. I would extend the princi- 
ple of academic freedom now generally 
recognized in higher education to the 
public schools and apply it to matters 
of religion. 
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I am not unaware of the countless 
objections to such a proposal. I realize 
that it has an air of utopianism and 
unreality, that it seems to fly in the face 
of some of the most obdurate facts of 
human nature, our American tradition, 
and religious institutions, I will not try 
to answer these objections at this point 
but will turn now to develop the under- 
lying thesis. 


II 
Religion and Culture 


The secular society as we know it is 
a comparatively recent phenomenon. In 
earlier and simpler societies religion 
enveloped much of the life and thought 
of the people. It offered sanction for 
the prevailing institutions and mores. 
It embraced the functions that we now 
associate with philosophy, history, litera- 
ture and science. It dominated the arts. 
Religion and politics were organically 
related. In tribal societies they were 
scarcely distinguishable. The theocratic 
conception of society in both Judiasm 
and Islam are derived directly from 
their tribal origins. In societies as ad- 
vanced as Pharaonic Egypt or Imperial 
Rome, the Pharaoh and the emperor 
were Gods. It was doubtless for political 
reasons that Alexander had himself pro- 
claimed a God. 

It appears in general that the simpler, 
less differentiated, less specialized, a cul- 
ture, the more religion dominates the 
life of a people, that is the less differ- 
entiated and specialized is religion. Con- 
versely, the more complex, differenti- 
ated and specialized a culture, the more 
differentiated is the religious function. 
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This would explain the difficulty re- 
ligions have experienced as new func- 
tions have emerged. The Copernican, 
Darwinian and Freudian theories illus- 
trate the reluctance of the religious to 
abdicate the scientific role. We now see 
in Moslem countries as in Israel the 
reluctance of the religious to relinquish 
political and intellectual functions. This 
may suggest the explanation of the 
anxiety in our own country over the 
apparent decline of religion in the pres- 
ence of increasing secularization. 

If this general observation is correct 
it implies that the conception of the 
religious function is in need of redefi- 
nition as a culture becomes increasingly 
complex and differentiated. Failure to 
recognize this need may make for ex- 
cessive conflict in which the general 
culture is not only weakened but the 
religious consciousness is confused. Thus 
one of the crucial problems of religion 
is its definition. 

Historically religion has provided an 
emotional and intellectual matrix for its 
culture. It has included that core of 
common beliefs, feelings and values 
which has given a measure of integrity 
to the culture. It has given integrity be- 
cause it supplied that measure of com- 
mon understanding, common attitude, 
common purpose, necessary for men to 
be a society. This is one reason why 
societies have often been intolerant of 
religious differences. They appeared to 
threaten the very foundation of society 
as well as to anger the religious powers. 

One might ask how it happens that 
American society has achieved its sta- 
bility and integrity in spite of its re- 
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ligious differences. The answer to this 
question may provide us with the begin- 
ning of an answer to the definition of 
religion. The answer I believe, is that 
our differences might be called denomi- 
national, not essential or fundamental. 
Actually we do have such a core of be- 
lief, feeling and value. This common 
core might be called the American re- 
ligion. It is what we have in mind when 
we vaguely refer to the “American Way 
of Life.” I realize there are arguments 
about what that way of life is, but that 
there is such a way I am convinced. Like 
other religions it is often honored in 
the breach rather than in practice. None 
the less it remains as a body of ideas 
and ideals by which we pass moral judg- 
ment upon ourselves and our society. It 
is our set of basic standards of evalua- 
tion. 

Its scriptures include the Old and 
New Testaments but much more besides. 
They include such things as Pericles 
Funeral Oration and Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. They include materials 
from state papers announcing matters of 
high policy such as the Declaration of 
Independence, The Bill of Rights, The 
Emancipation Proclamation, Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, and the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Poets, jurists, statesmen, philoso- 
phers and common citizens as well as 
recognized religious leaders, have con- 
tributed to them. Men from all parts of 
the world are represented, but particu- 
larly those of our European heritage. 
These scriptures form an enormously 
rich literature, as varied in form and 
mood as is the Old Testament itself. 
Their many-sidedness is their great 
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wealth. They are the expression of the 
human spirit at its highest pitch. 

And what is the faith? It is a faith in 
the limitless possibilities in human ex- 
perience, not a naive faith in the in- 
herent goodness of man, for it recog- 
nizes his great powers for evil as well 
as for good. Our federal system of 
checks and balances is an expression of 
our awareness of the danger of unlimited 
power. But we have faith in the moral, 
esthetic and spiritual potentials of the 
human spirit when men share their 
purposes and are governed by reason. 
We see the enormous power of reason 
when directed toward the knowledge 
of nature and of production. The same 
reason when directed to the moral and 
political powers of men, when men see 
themselves as members of a universal 
community can, we believe, have similar 
effect. 

The American religion has at its core 
what it inherited from Israel and Greece, 
the supreme value and dignity of the 
human person. It is from this value 
and feeling for the human spirit that 
our other beliefs, feelings and values 
spring, for America was in a real sense 
a new beginning. Under the conditions 
of a continuing frontier the authority 
and bonds of old beliefs, customs and 
institutions were relaxed and human 
aspiration and idealism had fuller scope 
and opportunity to transform the con- 
ditions of life here and now. The human 
spirit had a chance to rediscover and 
express itself in a more rational and 
humane form, to give expression to 
the ideals of our older heritage. It could 
profit from what it had learned from 
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history and avoid many pitfialls and take 
many chances not open to it before. 
Hence we have a quality of adventure 
and boldness which makes for a wider 
and more generous if more practical 
imagination, an imagination which trans- 
forms this world, rather than makes 
ready for another. 

The very frontier nature of our cul- 
ture (and it still possesses this quality) 
made it necessary for men to rely upon 
their own intelligence and contriving, 
to act together voluntarily in common 
interests, and from this experience we 
have learned to prize intelligence and 
shared experience. With the relaxation 
of tradition and the demands of new 
situations intelligence has been given a 
fuller play, not only in theoretical but 
in practical affairs. And so we have come 
to prize reason and voluntary associa- 
tion among our higher values. Woodrow 
Wilson’s dream of a League of Nations 
and Franklin D, Roosevelt’s dream of 
a United Nations were expressions of 
this faith and value extended univer- 
sally. Fundamentally we believe that 
whoever is affected by a policy or a 
decision should in some way have a 
share, directly or indirectly, in shaping 
it. And so we shun coercion, exploita- 
tion, imperialism, segregation and other 
barriers and favor full and free associa- 
tion and communication. Our faith in 
intelligence, in the full and free play 
of thought and ideas, and in their com- 
munication, is embodied in our Bill of 
Rights. 

Our experience with many peoples 
and cultures has led us not only to 
tolerate but to prize variety and differ- 
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ence. While toleration was at first a 
necessity, our experience has enabled us 
to discover the positive values of our 
pluralism. The play of a variety of 
ideas upon one another has resulted in 
much better ideas and values than any 
we had to begin with. It provided the 
necessary condition for creativity, re- 
newal, freshness and vigor. 

I do not mean to make an exposition 
of the common beliefs, feelings and 
values which I believe constitute the 
American religion, but rather to indi- 
cate a few of these which have served 
the cultural function which religion has 
historically served in other cultures, 
though it may lack some of the doctrinal 
elements commonly associated with re- 
ligion, 

I suggested earlier that as a culture 
becomes more differentiated and special- 
ized, religion also becomes more dif- 
ferentiated, It should also be noted that 
as a culture more complex and differ- 
entiated it runs the risk of disintegration 
unless its various aspects maintain or- 
ganic or functional] relations with one 
another. The vigor and integrity of the 
culture requires that its different as- 
pects accommodate themselves to one 
another, that the various divisions of 
labor maintain such mutual communica- 
tion and transaction that each division 
recognize itself as but a division and not 
an independent and isolated affair. When 
a division of labor fails to maintain com- 
munication with the rest of the culture 
and conceives itself as a separate and 
independent entity it becomes in effect 
a racket. This is as true of a labor union, 
a medical association, and association of 
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manutacturers, a political party, or ec- 
clesiastical body, as of the malodorous 
“protective associations” associated with 
Capone. 

Science, religion, philosophy, the arts, 
economics and politics are each organic 
aspects of the whole culture. As such 
each possesses a certain autonomy, 
neither isolation nor dominance. Each 
must take the rest of the culture into 
account and define its responsible role 
in terms of the others. Religion, sci- 
ence, philosophy and politics must not 
confuse their respective roles. Specifi- 
cally, with respect to religion, it must 
not confuse itself with science, philos- 
ophy or politics. It must not act as 
competitor with the scientific enterprise, 
nor with history or literary criticism, or 
with philosophy. 

It is to be expected that people who 
are like-minded religiously will exert 
political influence to promote their ideas 
and ideals. There are, however, certain 
dangers to be noted. People resent being 
pushed about. It is essential in a democ- 
racy that we maintain mutual respect 
among different faiths. Religious groups 
should be cautious about exerting politi- 
cal power to coerce those of other faiths 
to conform in their private lives to 
practices in which they do not believe. 
I have in mind such instances as the 
Eighteenth Amendment and certain 
birth control and divorce legislation. 
They breed resentment because they 
invade private life and belief. They 
not only make for contempt of the law, 
but also stir religious animosities. They 
not only express contempt for the be- 
liefs of others, but eventually bring 
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resentment upon those who are responsi- 
ble. 

The point I wish to make is that re- 
ligion has a distinctive function, and 
that when it is confused with other func- 
tions it not only makes for divisiveness 
among men, but it runs the risk of fail- 
ing to perform its true function. The 
religious quality of life is too important 
in the lives of men to be sacrificed to 
political ambition, or jurisdictional dis- 
putes with other functions of the cul- 
ture. These actually obscure the work 
of religion and it becomes forfeit by 
default. 


Iil 
The Personal Aspect of Religion 


I have noted that religion was tribal 
in origin. Its concerns were with the for- 
tunes of the tribe, and its god or gods 
were tribal. Its moral injunctions had 
reference primarily to relations within 
the tribe. To lie, to steal, to cheat, to 
kill outside the tribe, was no violation 
of its moral law. However, as men 
traveled and became acquainted with 
others outside the tribe as persons, feel- 
ings of friendliness and attitudes of 
sincerity became generalized. The world 
religions were the outgrowth of the 
mingling of peoples and God became 
One and moral principles, universal. 

Another development accompanied 
the mingling of peoples, Not only did 
the sense of brotherhood and father- 
hood become universal, but men became 
individual, no longer merely members 
of tribes and families. The growth of 
great empires also had the effect of 
relaxing the rigidities of tribal cultures 
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and of accelerating the emergence of 
the individual. While religion became 
individual it still had communal aspects, 
and the individual now entered into 
relations with his God and with nature 
and mankind generally. Yet much of 
the tribal and communal survive as a 
hangover. Undoubtedly something of 
the communal] will always characterize 
religion even if there were no significant 
doctrinal differences, for religious fel- 
lowship is a necessary part of religion. 

Whitehead admirably develops this 
conception of religion as individual in 
his Religion in the Making. 


In some sense or other, justification is the 
basis of all religion, Your character is de- 
veloped according to your faith. This is the 
primary religious truth from which none 
can escape, Religion is force of belief cleans- 
ing the inward parts, For this reason the 
primary religious virtue is sincerity, pene- 
trating sincerity. 

A religion, on its doctrinal side, can thus 
be defined as a system of general truths 
which have the effect of transforming char- 
acter when they are sincerely held and viv- 
idly apprehended, 

In the long run your character and your 
conduct of life depend upon your intimate 
convictions, Life is an internal fact for its 
own sake before it is an external fact re- 
lating itself to others, The conduct of ex- 
ternal life is conditioned by environment, 
but it receives its final quality, on which its 
worth depends, from the internal life which 
is the self-realization of existence. Religion 
is the art and the theory of the internal 
life of man, so far as it depends on the man 
himself and on what is permanent in the 


nature of things. . . . All collective emotions 


leave untouched the awful ultimate fact, 
which is the human being, consciously alone 
with itself, for its own sake. 

Religion is what the individual does with 
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his own solitariness. . . . Thus religion is 
solitariness; and if you are never solitary, 
you are never religious, . . . Accordingly, 
what should emerge from religion is indi- 
vidual worth of character.” 


As I take it Whitehead is here em- 
phasizing the notion that the individual 
in his inner life as center of self-con- 
sciousness and realization of value is the 
ultimate metaphysical fact. Hence all 
enhancement of value and self-conscious- 
ness must begin with the individual. The 
individual as a center of experience is 
the ultimate reference and test of all 
ideas and values. 

But nothing exists in isolation. Indi- 
vidual things, including persons, mu- 
tually influence one another. The order 
of nature is the consequence of this web 
of mutual influence binding things to- 
gether. Hence the individual in his 
solitariness comes to appreciate others as 
centers of experience and value just as 
he is, and to recognize them as equally 
ultimate with himself, to be respected 
as sacred. 

Human life is lived in the ultimate 
context of nature, however we may con- 
ceive it. We are not only caught up in 
the endless web of human relations but 
we are involved in the totality of ex- 
istence, as it is in us. However men 
may conceive the relationships of the 
individual soul to others and to the 
cosmos, it is these relationships which is 
the central substance of religion. For 
religion is a quest for a perspective—a 
perspective adequate to a total response. 


* Whitehead, Alfred North, Religion in the 
Making, New York: Macmillan Co. 1927, pp, 
15-17. 
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It is a quest for a central guiding pur- 
pose appropriate to the nature of man 
and the cosmos. 

The religious consciousness begins 
with a direct intuition of value in a 
particular situation. What makes it re- 
ligious is the sense of importance, an 
insight into a quality with universal 
relevance. This is followed by an act 
of discrimination, distinguishing the 
trivial and particular from the essential, 
with further rationalization to discern 
the grounds for the value. Ideas arise 
which are explanatory of the value and 
its grounds. These are then applied to 
other situations and tested by them. 
The point to be made is that the direct 
intuition of experience, conceptual for- 
mulation, application and test occur here 
as in the method of the sciences. The 
public report and eventual consensus is 
likewise involved. For such intuitions 
and ideas must meet the test of men’s 
experience to become accepted into the 
tradition. As in the sciences and phi- 
losophy, these ideas and values, emerg- 
ing independently become coordinated 
into a total coherent systematic outlook. 

Religion thus becomes the central ele- 
ment in a coherent ordering of life, the 
life of thought, purpose and conduct. It 
is an effort to discern the important as 
distinguished from the trivial, and to 
provide life with a purpose which gives 
it integrity and continuity. It not only 
provides a guide to conduct, it vivifies 
the inner life, heightens and intensifies 
self-consciousness. It promotes an intel- 
lectual and esthetic enjoyment of the 
whole drama of existence. 

Religion however is no separate fac- 


[ November 


ulty or sense. It “depends upon our 
ordinary senses and the intellectual op- 
erations at their highest pitch.” The 
method of religion need be no different 
in principle from that of the sciences and 
philosophy. It begins with the direct 
perception of values and truths in par- 
ticular situations and tries to formulate 
these in universal terms. But these for- 
mulations, like the generalizations of sci- 
ence, are approximations, more or less 
adequate for the time. They are never 
exact. Subsequent experience and reflec- 
tion must continuously refine them. 
Religion is both a quality of experi- 
ence and a total perspective grounded in 
a system of generalizations or doctrine. 
The process of direct experience of value 
and idea and doctrinal formulation must 
be present in each generation if religion 
is to be alive in the lives of men. Rigidity 
is the great obstacle to spiritual life and 
its progress, for it obstructs the creative 
aspect of experience. The belief in the 
finality of doctrine, more than any other 
factor, drives men to deny religion. Since 
they identify religion with some final 
doctrine, and since the doctrine no longer 
is adequate to their own perceptions and 
understandings, they reject religion it- 
self, and thereby lose touch with its 
great tradition, with the body of experi- 


_ ence and insight it embodies. 


This fact has led some to reject the 
doctrinal aspect of religion and to insist 
that religion is not a system of beliefs, 
but rather a quality or attitude which 
pervades life. Religion is certainly a 
quality which pervades life, the sense 
of graded importance, the perception of 
the reality and effectiveness of ideals. 
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But unless the experience of importance 
and the sense of the reality and effec- 
tiveness of ideals is caught up in a sys- 
tem of generalizations, these moments 
are apt to be fleeting. A steady and 
pervasive quality must be grounded in 
a system of belief. For the very fact of 
conceptualization of an experience of 
value heightens and intensifies that ex- 
perience as well as giving it stability. 

While religion must always draw 
upon tradition as a source of experience 
and insight, tradition is always in need 
of purification, We must recognize its 
cultural roots and see it as a creative 
development of the culture. But at the 
same time we must avoid the danger of 
retrogression by uncritical, blind accept- 
ance of its earlier phases. While these 
may have been highly relevant and ade- 
quate to their time and culture, their 
relevance to our own must always be ex- 
amined. In particular we must be aware 
of those aspects which were relevant to 
their myth making and their oriental 
despotism, their emphasis upon the mi- 
raculous, upon power and glory, rather 
than upon love and the reality and effec- 
tiveness of ideals, 

For man has been upon this earth a 
long time when measured in centuries 
or even millennia. Religion as a distinc- 
tive cultural and personal phenomenon 
is a comparatively recent development 
of not more than a few thousand years. 
Philosophy and abstract thought has 
existed for the last 2,500 years while 
democracy and modern science are 
scarcely more than three centuries old. 
The latter are late comers in the long 
life of man, and should be recognized 
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as in their state of infancy. It is much 
too early to assume any finality regard- 
ing any of them, religion no more than 
science or philosophy. It is also impor- 
tant to realize that the major religious 
doctrines were formulated before the 
rise of democracy, science or technology 
as we know them. Hence there is a large 
measure of irrelevance and inadequacy 
for our present culture. 

The problem of formulation and test 
is obviously much more difficult in re- 
ligion than in the sciences. For the sci- 
ences are concerned only with selected 
abstractions of protean experience and 
concrete fact. Hence they can employ 
the precise language of mathematics 
and experimental laboratory test. Re- 
ligion on the other hand deals with 
experience in all its concrete richness 
and fullness. Moreover it must depend 
upon the language of common speech, of 
poetry and the arts. Although it may 
comprehend the sciences and philosophy, 
its medium of expression must be that 
of common sense with all its ambiguities 
lest it lose its motive force. 

But for all this if religion were to 
recognize that its general method is 
empirical deductive with the test of 
consensus, it could overcome the diff- 
culties of traditional dogmatism with 
its rigidity and finality. It could expect 
a creative and progressive career com- 
parable to that of modern science and 
with a comparable influence upon the 
lives of men. For the authority of re- 
ligion is the same as the authority of 
science, i.e., the authority of experience. 
Doctrine grows out of and reorients ex- 
perience. It must come out of experience 
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and find its exemplification in experi- 
ence. Its worth lies in its relevance to 
experience. Hence the authority of doc- 
trine is persuasive, not coercive. When 
religion forgets this it commits suicide. 
Doctrine is important, but the inspira- 
tion of religion springs from experience. 
If religion is to be alive each of us 
must have the role of participant, in the 
sense that each must draw upon his 
experience and formulate his own doc- 
trine. This does not mean that we should 
ignore the experience and thought of 
tradition, but that if it is to come alive 
in us we must play an active role. 

However, there are certain inescapa- 
ble difficulties. First is the problem of 
expression itself. An original insight and 
its formulation can be expressed only in 
terms of the ideas, values and the condi- 
tions of life of the time. It must be 
expressed in its native idiom. A language 
is a function of its culture. It reflects 
the ideas, attitudes, values and other 
characteristics of its time. Moreover, it 
grows with its culture. Thus there is 
never a perfect language, one appropri- 
ate to all time and circumstance. The 
very form of the expression of religious 
ideas and values is limited by the char- 
acter of its contemporary idiom. More- 
over there is always the likelihood that 
the expression was not entirely adequate 
to the insight in its own time. Thus the 
religious life, while cherishing its tra- 
dition for its experience of insight and 
value, must always have fresh expres- 
sion relevant and adequate to its time. 

A second difficulty lies in the fact that 
the religious experience and its formula- 
tion may be such a climatic experience 


[ November 


that it: appears as a voice from outside. 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Hence it takes 
on a final and ultimate character not 
amenable to further examination and 
criticism. The tradition thus becomes 
rigid and frozen, and later prophets may 
be stoned for their pains. New insight, 
a wider more generous perspective may 
be at war with the old, and in that war- 
fare much of value may be lost. 
Finally, a particular institution may 
become guardian of a particular body 
of experience and doctrine. Thence arises 
an unbalanced zeal of evangelism which 
grows out of obsession with selected por- 
tions of the tradition, but is marked by 
an esthetic blindness toward many quali- 
ties of life that are equally essential to 
its fullness. “The intolerant use of 
dogmas has practically destroyed their 
utility for a great if not the greater part 
of the civilized world.” It is such difh- 
culties as these which stand in the way 
of a genuine renaissance of the religious 


life. 


The Idea of God 


I have not heretofore referred to God. 
There are several reasons for this but 
in frankness I must not longer avoid 
such reference. First, the term has so 
many meanings, that loose usage only 
confuses. I am not clear how I can use 
it, or if I should. I do not wish to use it 
until I can do so with clarity. The ata- 
vistic concepts of God as that of a magni- 
fied oriental despot, vengeful, jealous, 
angry, and all powerful I cannot use. 
Power is not the essential attribute of 
an ideal being, other than the power of 
love and compassion. 
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The New Testament expres¥ion of 
God as love has meaning as a quality or 
principle, rather than as a personal being. 
The Aristotelian conception of God as 
First Cause seems unnecessary in terms 
of our modern conception of nature. 
Moreover I have never felt that the 
concept of God as First Cause escaped 
the logical difficulty of infinite regress. 
What causes God? I must confess that a 
modified principle of teleology makes 
sense to me, but I can not see it operat- 
ing as a creature or as a final cause, I am 
attracted to Dewey’s usage in which he 
conceives God as the ground for the 
effectiveness of ideals. Yet this seems 
but a nod to convention. For Whitehead 
God is a central factor in his philosophy, 
yet I have never been able to understand 
his idea or the logical necessity for it 
in terms of his own philosophy. More- 
over, his concept, like Dewey’s, carries 
such different connotations from those 
the term usually carries that I would 
not feel clear or honest to use it. 

However, I do find that the idea of 
God has performed a profoundly im- 
portant and significant role in the re- 
ligious tradition. The idea of God has 
given birth to a sense of objectivity 
which is fundamental to both conceptual 
and value development. The Idea of 
one God gives rise to a universal per- 
spective. The expression, “Thy will, not 
mine, be done” is an humble recognition 
of the partial, limited and subjective 
character of our dominating interests 
and ideas. Psychologically, it holds these 
in abeyance and permits the small voices 
of other values and facts to be heard. 
It opens the way for more subtle intui- 
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tions of fact and value to have their 
appropriate force in judgment. It invites 
the self to take a “God’s eye” view, to 
take the role of others and at the highest 
pitch to take the role of the universal 
community. It is thus that our finest 
conceptual and value insights are associ- 
ated with monotheism, for it gives play 
to the interiorization of the social process 
at its best. 


IV 


Religion and Education 


Our religious consciousness has 
achieved no final expression, nor is it 
likely to if religion is to remain a force 
among men. The insistence upon such 
finality leads to irrelevance and the de- 
cay of the religious life. The vividness 
and vitality of religion requires a con- 
tinuous readiness for fresh experience 
and insight, and for reflective criticism 
and generalization. Moreover this proc- 
ess must be generally shared. Active 
participation in the religious quest by 
all is essential to the vitality of religion. 

Religion is not a separate compart- 
ment in life, but is a function of discern- 
ing and cherishing the important in the 
whole way of life, and of ordering that 
way. Hence it is integral to the whole 
life and to education. It is life and 
learning at their highest pitch. When 
this becomes recognized it will place the 
responsibility upon teachers to become 
literate and knowledgeable about the 
nature of the religious, about the reli- 
gious tradition, and about the problem 
of dealing with the religious aspect of 
experience in the classroom. It will re- 
quire their sensitivity to the religious 
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possibilities in their teaching. They will 
have to learn how to deal with religious 
ideas and values in such a way as to 
elicit participation, appreciation and crit- 
ical reflection. If children and youth 
are to grow in religious appreciation, ap- 
prehension and reflection, theirs must 
be an original and creative role. The 
pedantic, the stereotyped and the au- 
thoritarian approach will stifle growth. 

When this kind of religious educa- 
tion gains a significant place in the pub- 
lic schools, religion will become an im- 
portant and lively subject of conversation 
in the homes and public forums, a news- 
worthy topic for the press, periodicals, 
and other mass media, but with a dif- 
ference. Rather than a manipulation of 
stereotypes and clichés, and the ex- 
pression of sentimentalities it will be- 
come exploratory and expressive, a seri- 
ous effort to discern the important in 
ideas and values. These ideas and values 
will become criteria for criticism of both 
public policy and practice and individual 
conduct. This approach will break down 
the sharp distinction between the reli- 
gious and the secular and have the effect 
of providing a religious spirit and qual- 
ity to all life, public and private. 

I do not undertake to say how 
teachers would deal with religion in 
the classroom for I am only too well 
aware that many problems would be in- 
volved that would require careful study. 
I can see only that it would require a 
high form of artistry. This fact would 
send teachers to seek instruction regard- 
ing these problems and would drive 
universities and teachers colleges to 
search for the most competent leader- 
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ship in this area, It would also be a 
stimulus to much research and investi- 
gation. This would give education itself, 
and the training of teachers an orienta- 
tion in terms of values and ideas that 
would make it vastly more effective. 

It is my belief that such a program 
of education would not only result in 
an educational renaissance, but also a 
renaissance in both religion and culture. 
It would give our culture a sense of 
direction and purpose that would put 
our science and technology in their 
proper roles, the elevation of the qual- 
ity of life for all, in both material 
and spiritual aspects. Religion, science, 
philosophy, literature, the arts, tech- 
nology and government would, I be- 
lieve, each perform their appropriate 
roles in the service of the human spirit. 
First things would come first, not by 
coercion, but by direct intuition, criti- 
cism and persuasion. 

Finally a word about the future of 
religious institutions. I would hope to 
see them lose their exclusive and com- 
petitive character and become centers of 
worship in which the religious experi- 
ence of the race would be kept alive and 
purified, in which doctrines would be 
explored for their validity and rele- 
vance; that they would lose their apolo- 
getic and dogmatic quality and become 
stimuli to inquiry into the religious life, 
centers of growth, and expansion of 
religious insight and understanding. In- 
stead of division into a multitude of 
denominations I would hope to see the 
ecclesiastical fraternity united in spirit 
though varying in their particular in- 
sights and formulations. I would hope 
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to see the critical spirit of the sciences 
and philosophy joined with the religious 
quest, and religion become as dynamic 
and as effective a force for good in our 
lives as science now is in the improve- 
ment of production. The centrality of 
the religious in our personal lives and 
in our culture, enjoins upon us strict 
loyalty to the spirit of inquiry. The 
older protective spirit with its apolo- 
getics must be abandoned for the spirit 
of growth and creativity, which I con- 
ceive to be the essence of religion. 

I must now briefly consider some ob- 
jections which might be raised to this 
program. The present policy of separa- 
tion has specific reference to religious 
institutions. It arose out of doctrinal and 
institutional conflict. The major difh- 
culty remains in denominational ambi- 
tion and jealousy based upon the idea of 
doctrinal finality. So long as this con- 
tinues I see no hope for such a program, 
nor do I see hope for religion itself. 

But our world position and the con- 
nections we maintain throughout the 
world, coupled with the growing culture 
and our sense of need for a religious 
way of life, will require such an educa- 
tion. The American people have shown 
themselves surprisingly inventive and 
responsive to crises. Think, for example, 
of our long tradition of isolationism, and 
yet our ready response to the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and the 
Point Four program, to say nothing of 
the United Nations. Such things as these 
give me courage to believe that they will 
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not permit rigidity of tradition to pre- 
vent them from creatively resolving this 
problem. 

In the extreme situation that a few 
denominations should remain _recalci- 
trant, I might even agree to public 
support for their schools in order to 
permit the public schools to perform this 
crucial function. I have faith that even- 
tually these too, would abandon their 
separate schools, because of the superior 
vitality of the religious life of the pub- 
lic schools, and because of the persua- 
sive pull of the larger community to 
become one with it. 

There will doubtless be bitter criti- 
cism of this program by those who 
are militantly anti-religious. These, 
however, I consider in the same psy- 
chological condition as those who are 
militantly fundamentalist. They have 
served their function. The sciences and 
philosophy have pretty well bridged 
the former gulf between the human 
and the rest of nature. The sciences are 
no longer on the defensive. We have 
progressed intellectually to a point 
where the fruits of the sciences are no 
longer considered threats to the claims 
of the spirit. We are intellectually ready 
for a rapprochement between the sci- 
ences, philosophy and religion. But such 
rapprochement must be mutual. It is 
time for us to recognize that the 
mood of dogmatic finality and the rigid- 
ity of institutions are the basic enemies 
not only of science and education but 
of religion and the general culture. 
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Supplication 


(Upon the passing of a cerebral palsied child) 


NeELL GRIFFITH WILSON 


Her shining soul has broken earth’s dull chrysalis 
And spread its pinions to unfettered skies; 
Ten years a childhood prisoner within herself, 
More motionless of limb, more silence where she lies. 


Dear God, restore, unblighted now, her childhood years, 
Let her relive her days and find them doubly sweet, 
Release the long-imprisoned music of her voice, 
Let flowered meadows know the lightness of her feet. 


Fulfill the longings that frustration held from her, 
Give lavishly of all to cheer a childish heart, 
Let her be full of mischief now and then, 
When angels play, let her not sit apart. 


Grant her the earthy things all children love, 
Playmates and pets, with games to while the hours, 
Laughter and music, fun in rain and snow, 
A heavenly plot where she may tend some flowers. 


All these have largely been denied, but we who served 
Withheld no stint of love, no tenderness of hand, 
Grew strong in patience, while with tear-wet eyes 


Saw hope, like a mirage, fade often into sand. 


Now we commit her solely to Your tender care, 
With faith that rainbows all our futile tears, 

Her death more kind than was her hapless birth, 
Dear God of love, redeem those saddened years, 
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Tomorrow’s Lesson 


Max S. MarsHAaLi 


I 


HILE controversialists of education 
W are jumping up and down in one 
spot our children are growing up, our 
parents are growing older, and our 
teachers are growing ulcers. Our inter- 
est is in Jim and Jane, not in the glory 
and victory of debate. Jim and Jane 
have different inheritances. They are 
molded by family life and by neighbor- 
hood. Furthermore, they vary in talent, 
intelligence, and native industry. Perti- 
nent and also with a role in the future is 
the influence of teaching, appreciable 
and worth the effort, but only added to 
these other elements. 

The educational controversy is a 
block to development, neither exciting 
nor tolerable. Did you ever notice how 
an exponent of progressive education 
advocates free will for students whom 
he plans to fit into a tightly regimented 
system in which his will carries weight? 
Did you ever have a solid talk with a 
reactionary who pounded the table as he 
demanded absolute discipline, yet all 
the time he planned to have his students 
swim for as free indi- 
viduals? Did it ever occur to you how 
often these disputants disagreed only 
because one came down with a left foot 
as the other did with a right and vice 
versa? 

We need something definite. That 
the interest of Jane or Jim, when bored 
with a bonfire, can be recaptured by 
burning a warehouse or that, when they 


themselves 


are weary of work, their faces may light 
up at the mention of play seems hardly 
to be an amazing discovery. Just who 
discovered this epic of the epoch the his- 
torians may find out, if they care. The 
“brilliant new development” is mere 
modern euphony, such as the thought 
that audiovisual education implies that 
up to now education has been silent and 
unseen. No doubt it was, so far as some 
of the disputants were concerned. 

Down on the great plateaus of the 
Southwest there is a small town with 
its usual quota of children, Indian, 
Mexican, and less defined brands of 
cosmo-American ancestry. Josie, from 
the sixth grade, wrote as follows: 

Dear Gentlemen: 

Our class is making a study of germs. 
Would you kindly send us all of the ma- 
terial for such a study? We shall be grate- 
ful for any help you can give us. Well I 
think this is all for today God blass you all. 

Your’s truly, 
Miss Josie 

Relax and examine that letter, absorb 
it, and make it your own. Josie should 
win your heart. To keep arithmetic 
from palling too much, “germs” be- 
came a “project” for sixth grade pupils 
to whom the simpler world is still a 
place of fascination. Josie never asked 
for “material for such a study.” These 
words were put in her head. Josie 
would have asked for pictures or charts 
or books, something specific. Josie sees 
and hears but she never heard of audio- 
visual anything, Josie isn’t “grateful.” 


* igs 
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She would say “thank you;” her eyes 
and her words would reflect from her 
heart in their own way. In the last 
sentence, finally she is allowed to swing 
out on her own. She is stymied by the 
words thrust upon her, by the row of 
gentlemen she envisions, and she is un 
used to writing; so this is all for today, 
and probably forever. “Gentlemen” she 
understands, formal and unfamiliar as 
they are, and God she feels, and so 
these gentlemen, whoever and wherever 
they are, have her blessing, quite with- 
out regard to whether they ever send 
any “material” or not. 

There were 
Jerry sent the first letter, air mail and 
typed. Every letter got a personal 
answer, but Jerry was the only one to 
say “thank you.” However, Jerry did 
not warm my heart as Josie did, nor did 
he want to. Jerry needs no protection; 
he is an enterprising fellow who will 
regularly be first in line, just as Josie 
will pull in late. Josie needs love, and 
she has mine. But neither of these very 
different youngsters had any occasion 
for the study of “germs” nor would 
they get much straight. The use of some 
pressure brought an acknowledgment 
from the teacher for a rather expensive 
chart. She did not have Josie’s natural- 
ness; she had been indoctrinated in the 
modern scheme, probably no fault of 
hers. She said that the children were 
exploring avenues of learning; they 
were walking down concrete avenues of 
study. What is happening to Josie and 
Jerry? How do these events affect their 
futures? 


several other letters. 


’ 


[ November 


In San Francisco in April there was 
a Science Fair, with some 350 exhibits 
by young folk from junior and senior 
high schools. Winners in high school 
shows send their exhibits to centralized 
fairs, from which medalists go to a 
national fair. This was the third year. 
Traditionally at fairs blue ribbons are 
pinned on winners; the more ribbons, 
the more folk are made happy. The 
backers were volunteers interested in 
science. Judges for awards were drawn 
both from colleges and universities and 
from industry. In theory, able and 
active students are stimulated and en- 
couraged in science. 

What has happened in the fairs can 
be predicted by anyone willing to be 
honest with himself. The first year per- 
haps only good luck prevented the roof 
from being blown off by exhibits which 
were always ingenious though not al- 
ways well shown. Most of them were 
amazingly astute exhibits produced by 
young persons whose minds were on 
their hobbies, not exhibits, and who 
could probably not have been stopped 
by a committee of police, parents, and 
teachers. They had the urge and the 
talent and they produced. By the third 
year, along with some fine exhibits of 
the original caliber and better staged, a 
large and significant percentage of them 
were there because of coercion. Princi- 
pals had demanded that science teachers 
produce, teachers had demanded that 
students put up exhibits, students had 
awards dangled before them and sought 
plaudits, without regard to any yen for 
or talent in science, and not a few stu- 
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dents were completely deluded in work 
for which they were necessarily quite 
unprepared. 

Once again Jane and Jim were 
pushed out of line. The sponsors had 
not changed their motives and had im- 
proved their methods, but they were 
powerless against the lack of under- 
standing behind the scenes which was at 
times doing more damage than good. 
How to circumvent this evil and pre- 
serve the good is not immediately ap- 
parent. The fact remains that both we 
and the sponsors of Science Fairs are 
concerned with Jim and Jane and a 
dangerous risk has been imposed on 
them, 

Move on now to classrooms where 
Jim and Jane may get specialized train- 
ing. My own experience is largely with 
medical, dental, and pharmacy students, 
but the rules apply as well to any 
group. These students have now faced 
equivalents of a study of “germs” in 
the sixth grade and Science Fairs in 
high school. Theoretically all moves 
made in schoolrooms should improve 
them. That they have improved since 
school is beyond doubt. 
Through managing to live in our compli- 
cated world, through a survival under 
long parental guidance, through facing 
teachers during some sixteen of their 
twenty-two years, and through the gen- 
eral physiologic process of maturation 
they have improved. However, we are 
chumps indeed if we say that all their 
improvement is ours, whether we speak 
for parents, teachers, or even physi- 
ology. We are equally deluded if we 


starting 
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say that their faults are not in part due 
to us. We have accounted for some of 
each, none knows how much. 

Jim and Jane in medicine are twenty- 
two to twenty-six. They have for years 
heard debates on methods of teaching. 
Squabbles are held in front of them 
and questionnaires have been used on 
them. They now show a readiness to 
participate in the debate on teaching 
methods and even to expect to be asked, 
in spite of the one-sided bias. Popularity 
or public opinion polls put premiums on 
uninformed opinion. Any teacher worth 
his salt could submit two faults to match 
each one claimed by students to be a 
discovery. Every teacher should hope 
that his sins can be forgiven and that 
attention can go to study of the subject 
itself. Certainly advanced students have 
a right to express opinions and some- 
times hit on good ideas, but they are in 
school to get the subject. When they 
conspicuously pass by opportunity and 
blame the teacher because they have not 
acquired his subject by osmosis, having 
paid their tuition, the effect can be 
startling. 

Besides conditioning to excuse them- 
selves on grounds of poor teaching, 
many of these older students have been 
conditioned to an approval of work (or 
play) at almost any task other than that 
which is in front of them. That their 
elders provide plenty of examples does 
not, of course, justify the crime. Medi- 
cal students, who can study “germs” 
officially, no longer want to study 
germs; they want to look over the fence 
at clinical matters. Basic courses are 
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thus regularly criticized because of the 
first part, the basic training, is not as 
exciting as the last part, when the basic 
work is related to the work of their 
lifetimes. 


II 


The natural urge could be and often 
is, with mature students, disciplined 
understanding. Even clinical teachers, 
however, often encounter students who 
fail to do the work before them because 
they are looking toward a specialty. The 
urge is in considerable measure a ra- 
tionalization, arising from the “germs” 
and science fairs of their early school- 
ing. Minor concessions to the natural 
urge could be made but major conces- 
sions, permitting gravitation toward 
dramatic appeal rather than substance, 
are dangerous. 

Teachers regularly take advantage of 
the ease of dramatization, thereby under- 
cutting those who teach later on. To 
present “germs” to Josie or a sick per- 
son to a freshman medical student is 
only a dramatic flourish, a sop to a 
natural urge to peek over the fence. To 
rationalize that because this appealed 
it is good teaching, leading to the ex- 
hibition of several patients, is disastrous. 
First, it makes a virtue of a clandestine 
urge. Second, the flourishes are at the 
expense of basic training that can ill 
afford to be shortened. Third, and most 
disturbing, it nibbles frosting from the 
educational cake merely to inflate peda- 
gogic egos of teachers and students, so 
that unprepared students get a few 
ideas, often wrong. The legitimate 
teacher later finds the cake he has to 
offer is in an unappetizing condition, 
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looking as though rats have been at it. 
Maybe they have. 

Through these three age groups 
among students a single pattern can be 
detected, boding no good for Jim and 
Jane. It has little to do with the debate 
between “old” and “modern” educa- 
tion, except that under the established 
rules of the “old” it would not be possi- 
ble whereas under the rules of “prog- 
ress” anything can be called improve- 
ment. There is a phrase about skimming 
off the cream and an epigram which says 
that the grass is greener over the fence. 
Teachers are too often measured by 
popularity contests rather than teaching. 
Meanwhile, teachers are sometimes en- 
vious of their colleagues farther along 
the scale. Oldsters likewise feel superior 
when they parade the mysteries of 
things to come before youngsters. All 
of these add up to borrowing on the 
future at the expense of the present. 

When Josie is put on a study of 
“germs” she is being diverted from the 
clear normal paths of training. Josie, 
Jim, and Jane have home life, neigh- 
borhood life, and school life, however 
different in quality. They are full of 
meaning in development and they will 
furnish ample outside interests spe- 
cifically matched to Josie, Jim, and 
Jane. School life in the sixth grade does 
not allow time for “germs.” Josie is 
capable of learning a little about them, 
though not much. She is likely to call 
them more entertaining than arithmetic 
because the digression is presented as 
more entertaining, not true, of course, 
if they were equally presented. Errors 
in such superficial learning become 
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deeply rooted. Josie is taught to deviate 
from normal work. She is taught to 
seek that which is entertaining. She is 
presented with Big Cosmic Stuff with 
no idea of what it is all about when she 
is still quite properly getting acquainted 
with the school playground and her 
own yard. She is gaining wrong impres- 
sions about bacteria, which 
frighten her and which so learned can 
cause more damage than no knowledge 
at all. She is coaxed into a “project” on 
wholly false grounds to her own detri- 
ment. 

That an envy directed against those 
who teach trades and professions, the 
life subjects, accounts for some of this 
robbing of the future is undoubtedly 
true. Professional or trade teachers can 
look down their noses at early teachers 
as sort of glorified baby-sitters who 
taught a few tricks until the experts 
could take over, rather scorning early 
teachers as they seek to get them to 
carry out the unpleasant preliminary 
drills. This attitude has deep emotional 
roots. Test this by your reactions to the 
following: (1) It is the duty of early 
teachers to give the basic elements of 
education, the routine elements common 
to all trades and professions, so that 
professional teachers can their 
allotted time to train for efficiency, con- 
tributions, and happiness in the work 
of students’ lifetimes; (2) it is the re- 
sponsibility of those who teach basic 
subjects to lay the solid cultural founda- 
tion for the individual and the nation, 
to which subsequent training, be it trade 
or profession learned in school or by 
doing, must be added so that students 
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may serve the pragmatic needs of liv- 
ing. Arithmetic is in part slavery, but it 
is also glorious. Microbiology or 
“germs” can be slavery, work can be 
slavery, and eating and wearing clothes 
arouse daily against their 
slavery. Slavery is what you make it. 
There can be no real slavery among 
teachers who are proud to present basic 
elements of schooling, certainly part of 
our lives if anything is; nor among 
teachers who take these jet-propelled 
kids off the runways and set them on 
their courses. 

Jim and Jane shift from youth to ma- 
turity with or without teachers. The 
maturing process, much of it preferably 
in other than classroom terms, is a 
transition. A child who could not read 
learns to read; and, please the Lord, 
he learns the alphabet so that he can 
look up a word in a good dictionary, if 
only to curtail the development of 
modern adult gobbledegook. One way 
or another he learns something of num- 
bers, history, and language. Not all 
reach the same point, but in time these 
attain some degree of adult stature re- 
spectively in terms of symbolic logic, 
the tradition of man, and semantics and 
literature. 

A child goes a certain distance in 
school by law before he is allowed to 
deviate. From that point on students 
take off as planes take off for a forma- 
tion, some early and some late. The 
beauty and simplicity of the situation 
rests on the fact that there are only 
three phases in schoolrooms: the pre- 
liminary run or basic training that all 
children and planes must have, the take- 
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off or watchful and critical period of 
getting into the air for free flight, and 
the directed flight itself or professional 
training toward a specific goal. Jim and 
Jane get a basic run, they encounter 
transitional training, and they get into 
some form of trade or professional 
schooling. Whether the final phase starts 
at age eighteen as an apprenticeship 
with some immediate results, or 
whether, as in the medical grind, effec- 
tive work begins at thirty, eventually 
these young folk take to the free air 
of living. This concept is neither diff- 
cult nor does it depend on the outcome 
of current educational controversy, so 
long as we keep an eye on specific chil- 
dren, those with whom we are con- 
cerned. 

We must, however, face squarely the 
demoralization of the controversy. We 
need a simple means for meeting a 
situation. Johnny better learn to read 
by one means or another, else he will 
end up in Alcatraz because he cannot 
read his income tax report. The fact 
remains that grammar schools have the 
first opportunity to deviate by stealing 
ahead of their duties; with a dramatic 
flourish they talk about “germs.” True, 
educationists have been demanding. 
True, “broad cultura] interests” within 
limits have a place along with arithme- 
tic. The fact remains that teachers 
cheat; they steal from the works and 
joys to come. Pupils are confronted with 
problems of synthetic interest, often of 
no interest to them, problems which are 
advanced and confusing. That this dis- 
tracts from arithmetic is not the point 
of emphasis, though it is true. Future 
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education is imperiled. The plane which 
tries to take off at 40 miles per hour is 
due either for catastrophe or a new 
start, possible only when youth provides 
a long enough runway. 

You know, I hope, the fun of taking 
a youngster to his first circus. Teachers 
experience the same parental thrill 
whenever a new world is opened to 
their charges. This is no excuse for go- 
ing to the circus when there is a job to 
do. Not many parents, I hope, would 
want the teacher to take their children 
to their first circus without even asking. 
The rationalization is: that something 
may be learned from the circus, The 
fact is: that the circus is a lot more 
stimulating than arithmetic. The con- 
sequences are: that the price of high 
damages is paid for accomplishment 
trivial in the scholastic sense, important 
in an educational sense but only when 
we recognize that education cannot and 
must not be all of the school. 


Ill 


Whoever wins the controversies of 
education, the teachers, parents, and 
Jim and Josie face a specific task. The 
children are forever being taught to 
seek anything for escape. They study 
“serms” in the sixth grade, clinical 
patients in the first year of medicine, 
and are given time-consuming courses in 
subjects which they should learn by 
themselves. They are supported and 
excused in a human frailty rather than 
strengthened against it. They are baited 
with hot chili when they need—and, 
deep down, want—milk; and there goes 
the future pleasure in chili. If there is 
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not enough to do in arithmetic, the 
teacher presumably was forced to divert 
time and interests when he or she 
should have been studying arithmetic; 
and it is hard on the later teacher whose 
subject is “germs.” 

With great sincerity, Jim sets up an 
exhibit at the Science Fair. He electro- 
cutes bacteria, getting uninhibited and 
unintelligent praise for it. He has done 
a little basic work, though the natural 
trend paved the way. But, he is off in 
the fantastic and dramatic realm of 
vaccines, which he does not understand 
at all. Jane reaches medical school 
where she encounters legitimately a 
pertinent professional subject, micro- 
biology. Is she now interested in 
“germs?” No, she is now interested in 
clinical courses two years ahead. The 
smattering that she has picked up dur- 
ing the chain of dramatic deviation pro- 
motes boredom and impatience. The 
only way a teacher of microbiology can 
capture enough interest to make prog- 
ress is to make an unhappily negative 
but true declaration that what she has 
learned was immature and erroneous. 

Mature medical students actually 
complain because their earlier school- 
work included too little solid training of 
the nonmedical, basic, cultural, and chal- 
lenging sort. Professional training be- 
longs in medicine, without misleading 
prefatory smatterings but there were 
many years of opportunities before that. 
The educational plane accelerates as it 
approaches the takeoff, then rises fairly 
steadily and rapidly, and levels off to 
straight flying, the life’s work, literally 
describing a sigmoid curve. If pilots 
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taxied about and hopped into the air 
aimlessly at wrong speeds instead of 
following rigidly basic rules troubles 
would be readily seen. Once launched, 
flying through life is serious business. 
Somehow we have to get nearly all 
planes into the air, meaning early starts 
for some and late starts for others, 
meaning short runways for some and 
long ones for others, and meaning that 
the timing of the signal for takeoff is 
a critical matter on the educational field. 

In the name of teachers of profes- 
sional students to come, educational 
chiseling should be called to account. 
Upsetting basic training in biology by 
talking “germs” to sixth graders is 
wrong, not only because it robs from 
needed time and because it upsets 
properly timed teaching, even by the 
sponsors’ own criteria. “Germs” were 
chosen as a topic because it had the 
strongest appeal to one or two vociferous 
children who spoke first when a list was 
presented. They knew nothing of any 
topic listed. A candidate on a quiz pro- 
gram picks a topic that looks easy, or 
a pupil has heard of “germs.” It is sot 
as is claimed a subject of general inter- 
est. Meanwhile the teacher obligated 
herself to teach any of these complex 
subjects. 

One final step in the process of simpli- 
fication seems possible so that Jim and 
Jane can get an education, all else being 
equal. Jim and Jane have to learn to 
accept discipline; more important, they 
must learn self-discipline. Jim and Jane 
are individual persons and will so re- 
main, no matter what we do. They are 
certain to get some basic training, to 
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break from this and go through a transi- 
tional phase, and to level off to their 
places in life. Contrary to proving that 
someone’s notions on curricula are solid, 
this guarantees that any idealists’ notion 
of @ curriculum will be wrong. 

The large secret in the education of 
Jim and Jane is concentration on a solid 
job in front of them. The controver- 
sialists who preach diversion from the 
tasks at hand at least practice what they 
preach; they do not do the jobs in front 
of them. Students and pupils of the 
classrooms are not “students.” They are 
persons, Jim, and Jane, and others in 
this classroom here and now, with prob- 
lems of their own. The educational task 
is not to debate over a strange non- 
existent class of beings called “stu- 
dents”; it is to apply common sense to 
Jim and Jane today. 

Educationists well be much 
rarer and teachers may well be more 


may 


common. School principals may well do 


some teaching, serving as administra- 
tors, not ruling as dictators. The rela- 
tionship between a teacher and Jim or 
Jane is not a rule-bound affair; it is as 
personal as that between doctor and pa- 
tient. Let teachers unfold their assigned 
tasks in full freedom within the frame- 
work of the duty involved, but let them 
not be free to seek glamour through 
smatterings of what must be subsequent 
training or none. Any worthy teacher 
learns early that even one basic subject 
cannot be solved in a lifetime. All basic 
subjects require condensation; the fields 
are wide, unlimited. The light dramatic 
touch is the garlic in the salad, a mere 
soupgon, an occasional word; when it 
becomes heavy and formal it touches 
everything and all substance and flavor 
is masked and ruined. In short, if we 
got down to business today with Jim, 
Jane, Josie, and Jerry most of our 
troubles would cease to be colossal mon- 
sters and could be met. 


The lot of the “chosen one,” the course of the poet and the thinker, 
the life of the scholar, the fate of the artist—that is always the subject 
of the warmest interest among men. It may only happen because 
selectness or spiritual vocation—other from what it seems to be—is 
not the distinction of a few but rather part of the destiny of every 
human being. Were not men altogether poets, thinkers, scholars, 
artists at the bottom of their hearts, why then might they take the lot 


of the “chosen ones” to heart? 


—Hans Marcotius 





The Soviet Challenge and Secondary 
Education in the United States 


I. L. Kanper 


I 
T IS SIGNIFICANT that in less than a 
I year the challenge of the U.S.S.R. 
has succeeded in directing attention to 


the deficiencies of American secondary 
education which critics at home have 
been unable to arouse over a period of 
more than a quarter of a century. The 
critics have always insisted on the need 
of placing a greater emphasis on the 
quality of education, on the maintenance 
of respectable standards of achievement, 
and on more clearly defined aims and 
goals adapted to the needs and abilities 
of the students enrolled in the high 
schools. Such critics have usually been 
dismissed as reactionary or conservative, 
as devotees of the “genteel tradition,” 
or as unwilling to keep up with the 
times and refusing to recognize the 
changes that are taking place in the ma- 
terial and spiritual life of the country. 

Generally the Soviet challenge has 
taken the form of creating alarm at both 
the speed and the standards achieved in 
preparing scientists and engineers for 
economic and military developments in 
the U.S.S.R. It has directed attention 
to the inadequate number and prepara- 
tion of prospective engineers and scien- 
tists in this country. On the first of these 
two causes of alarm it may not be be- 
side the point to recall that the U.S.S.R. 
virtually started from scratch a rela- 
tively short time ago and has a vast and 


almost virgin territory to be developed 


agriculturally and industrially. The 
Soviet expansion is still a horizontal de- 
velopment and the point of saturation is 
not likely to be reached for many years 
because the U.S.S.R. has “the unlimited 
possibilities” with which the United 
States was favored in the early years of 
the Republic. It may also be recalled 
in this connection that one of the earli- 
est professional institutions to be estab- 
lished in this country was a school for 
the training of engineers—the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute—and some 
thirty years later the Morrill Land 
Grant Act was passed for the training of 
experts in agriculture and mechanical 
arts. The horizontal expansion and de- 
velopment of this country have been 
met; the issue to-day is to secure the 
personnel prepared to promote a verti- 
cal development, to explore further the 
unlimited possibilities that have been 
opened up by the advancement of the 
sciences. To enter into competition with 
the U.S.S.R. in the production of more 
scientists and engineers without taking 
into account the employment market not 
only in the immediate present but in 
the future would be folly. The U.S.S.R. 
has a corrective for overproduction by 
compelling the excess personnel to enter 
occupations assigned to them by those in 
power, 

Numbers, however, do not constitute 
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the essence of the Soviet challenge. The 
significance of the challenge lies in the 
fact that it has awakened the American 
public to a realization of the inadequate 
provision of science instruction in the 
high schools and the poor standards of 
attainment. A still more important re 
sult will have been attained if the condi- 
tions revealed in the status of science 
instruction are considered as sympto- 
matic of the conditions that prevail in 
most other subjects—mathematics, for- 
eign languages, English, and history. In- 
formation on the inadequate achieve- 
ments in these subjects has been 
available for many years only to be ig- 
nored by the public and by professional 
educators alike. Dr. Thomas H. Briggs’ 
The Great Investment, which seemed 
to suggest that secondary education was 
rather A Grand Speculation and that 
those responsible for it ought to be in- 
dicted for malfeasance of duty, met the 
fate of other criticisms even though 
written by one of the leaders within the 
field. The tendency of educators has 
been to push ahead and conquer new 
frontiers without taking the trouble to 
do any “mopping up.” The educational 
movement has been from one frontier 
to another—from cardinal principles to 
subjects of social and controversial sig- 
nificance, and then to life adjustment 
programs. The important goal has not 
been to awaken students to “visions of 
excellence” but to find out what some 
think is palatable and then feed it to all 
students irrespective of their abilities 
and interests. The great obstacle to the 
progress of secondary education in its 
efforts to promote life adjustment has 
been considered to lie in college entrance 
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requirements. How inadequate the 
standards of attainment in these require- 
ments are may be gathered by studying 
the number of students who are ad- 
mitted to colleges and drop out in the 
course of four years on account of in 
adequate preparation, including in that 
even ability to read. 


II 


It is on this point that the Soviet 
challenge is really significant. It has 
drawn attention to the fact that prospec- 
tive students of science and engineering 
in the United States are about two years 
less advanced than the corresponding 
students in the U.S.S.R. This fact has 
been known to students of comparative 
education who have compared the stand- 
ards of academic secondary education 
in this with those of other countries. 
When the exchange of students began 
to be accelerated after World War I, it 
became the generally accepted practice 
to admit graduates of secondary schools 
from other countries to the junior year 
in American colleges. In 1927 the Car- 
negie Foundation published Dr. W. S. 
Learned’s report on The Quality of the 
Educative Process in the United States 
and Europe in which the same compari- 
son of standards was made. Hence the 
Soviet challenge should not come as a 
surprise. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
American adolescents do not have the 
same intellectual abilities as those of 
other countries, but the able and gifted 
students are held back by the system. 
Under an erroneous interpretation of 
democracy and equality they are all re 
duced to a common level. To accom- 
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modate the system to this interpretation 
a sort of democracy of subjects has been 
developed and all subjects taught for 
the same length of time are held to be 
equal in value and a quantitative stand- 
ard has been substituted for a qualitative 
standard. A system of interchangeable 
parts, denominated units, has been es- 
tablished and the completion of four- 
teen to sixteen units qualifies for a high 
school certificate. Under this system 
continuity of subjects is sacrificed for 
variety of choices. Teachers, in any case 
driven to devote their attention to the 
average, cannot give the able students 
the intellectual stimulus that they de- 
serve. Nor is there that kind of pres- 
sure from society which prevails else- 
where, for society places a higher pre- 
mium on the know-how than on the 
know-what, a characteristic already noted 
over a century ago by Tocqueville. The 
fault, of course, does not lie with the 
teachers so much as with those who are 
engaged in “selling” education to the 
public in the form of buildings and 
innovations. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the fact that many prospective 
teachers have been shown to rank lower 
than entrants to other professions on 
general cultural and intelligence tests, 
most states confer high school teaching 
certificates entitling holders to teach 
but not specifying the subjects that they 
are to teach. Consequently many teach- 
ers are assigned to give instruction (via 
textbooks) in subjects that they have 
themselves never studied. Two other 
facts may be added to explain the 
differences between secondary education 
in this and in other countries—the char- 
acteristic high school is small and teach- 
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ers may be expected to teach from four 
to six unrelated subjects. 

There is another lesson to be learned 
from the recent history of education in 
the U.S.S.R. It will be recalled that 
in the first fifteen years following the 
Revolution, education was conducted on 
a sort of Jaissez faire principle; pupils 
chose their teachers; there was no cur- 
riculum fixed in advance; discipline, 
punishments, standards, and examina- 
tions were discarded. Students advanced 
from year to year and there were no 
requirements for entrance to institutions 
of higher education. In 1931, however, 
it was realized by the Communist Party 
leaders that such practices were getting 
the country nowhere and failed to help 
it to carry out its various five year plans. 
In other words, it was recognized that 
freedom and growth were not the as- 
sets that were expected and that certain 
standards of intellectual achievements 
are essential in the promotion of a na- 
tion’s welfare. Rigorous courses were 
reintroduced; control and discipline 
were placed in the hands of the school 
principals and teachers; rigorous exami- 
nations were introduced for promotion 
and advancement on the educational 
ladder, and special rewards were pro- 
vided for able students. The old Eng- 
lish public school principle of disce aut 
discede seems to have been adopted and 
students who fail to meet the standards 
laid down are directed elsewhere—to 
other types of schools or to work. 


Ill 


With industrial and technological un- 
employment of youth in a country like 
the United States the Soviet policy 
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would not only be undesirable but con- 
trary to the democratic principle of pro- 
viding equality of opportunity. This 
principle has to be thoroughly re-ex- 
amined. As interpreted in the develop- 
ment of the high school in the past half 
century equality of opportunity has 
come to be identity of opportunity. On 
entering the high school the student 
opens a non-interest-bearing account and, 
when he has accumulated fourteen or 
sixteen units in any combination of the 
274. offerings of the high school re- 
ported a few years ago, he may ex- 
change them for a high school certificate. 
At the end of the nineteenth century 
when the high school enrollments were 
infinitesimal when compared with pres- 
ent enrollments, it was believed that the 
program designed for college entrance 
would provide a good intellectual train- 
ing for students who did not plan to 
proceed to college. With the develop- 
ment of democracy among subjects, 
which is what the quantitative measure 
has produced, the wheel has turned so 
far round that the recognized academic 
subjects at the beginning of this century 
are now referred to as “decorative,” a 
pseudo-original version of Benjamin 
Franklin’s term “ornamental.” Frank- 
lin, however, wished to combine the 
ornamental with the useful, but some 
of the latter-day spokesmen for second- 
ary education have little use for the 
“decorative” subjects and prefer life 
adjustment programs. But they are apt 
to forget that these programs arose from 
the discovery that about 60 per cent 
of the high school students were deriv- 
ing little benefit from their attendance 
at school. Life adjustment programs 
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having been found good for such stu- 
dents, it has been urged that they are 
good for al] students, a further blow at 
the academic subjects and standards. 

Paradoxically, however, at about the 
same time that it was discovered that 60 
per cent of the high school students were 
apparently being neglected, it was also 
discovered that no provision was being 
made for the gifted or talented students. 
It was also realized that a large number 
of good students who could profit from 
college education ended their educa- 
tional careers on graduation from high 
schools, while an equal number of far 
less able students continued their edu- 
cation and went on to college. The sys- 
tem was obviously unsatisfactory both 
for the individual and for society—for 
the individual since he is not given the 
stimulus and the opportunity to de- 
velop his abilities and aptitudes to their 
fullest measure, and for society which 
is that much the poorer through the 
waste of such abilities. 

The challenge of the U.S.S.R. which 
is spurring the discovery and encourage- 
ment of students of ability and promise 
in the sciences and in mathematics should 
also direct the attention of the public 
to the need of a serious study of sec- 
ondary education to see to it that the 
ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity should be so defined in practice 
that every student receives the kind of 
education to which his abilities entitle 
him and is stimulated to work up to the 
limit of those abilities. The task of edu- 
cators is to find out what a student can 
do and to help him to do it. For this 
task there are available numerous tests 
of individual differences in interests, 
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abilities, and aptitudes, The real issue 
for a democratic system of education is 
not to emphasize selectivity but the dis- 
tribution of education so that what is 
known of individual differences of ability 
is really put into practice but in a com- 
mon framework of social allegiances. 


There are, of course, certain obstacles 
in the way of the needed reforms. Of 
these the misinterpretation of equality 
of educational opportunity on adminis- 
trative rather than on educational lines 
has already been mentioned. Another is 
the tradition of anti-intellectualism 
against which the schools and colleges 
should set their course. A recent criticism 
of American education for its cult of 
anti-intellectualism gave great offense to 
some members of the pedagogical pro- 
fession who appear to have believed 
that the critic had invented the charge. 
The American form of anti-intellectual- 
ism does not constitute a philosophy of 
the latter-day type, stemming from psy- 
choanalysis and depression and current 
in some foreign countries, The American 
form is simply an emphasis on the 
greater importance of those activities 
that are of a practical rather than of a 
theoretical character and that yield im- 
mediate and measurable results. “In the 
present age,” wrote Tocqueville more 
than a century ago in what may be in- 
terpreted as a definition of anti-intel- 
lectualism, “the human mind must be 
coerced into theoretical studies; it runs 
of its own accord to practical applica- 
tions.” 

This emphasis on the immediately 
practical was already well established 
in American culture before Tocqueville 
wrote that those arts are cultivated 
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which “render life easy in preference to 
those whose object is to adorn it.” In 
1719 a New England writer stated that 
“The Plowman who raiseth grain is 
more serviceable to mankind than the 
Painter who draws only to please the 
eye. ... When a people grows more 
numerous and part are sufficient to raise 
necessaries for the whole, then ’tis al- 
lowable and laudable that some should 
be employed in innocent arts more for 
ornaments than necessary. Any innocent 
business that gets an honest penny is 
better than idleness.” It was Benjamin 
Franklin who divided studies into the 
useful and the ornamental and opened 
the way for his contemporaries who at- 
tacked the academic tradition as “aristo- 
cratic’ and therefore ornamental, “to 
amuse ourselves catching butterflies” in 
the words of Benjamin Rush. In 1826 
the Rev. Timothy Flint wrote that the 
people of the Mississippi “were too 
busy, too much occupied in making farms 
and speculations to think of literature.” 
Hugh Legaré, writing in 1840, stated 
that “Nothing is more perilous in Amer- 
ica than to be too long learning and to 
get the name of bookish.” In the Ameri- 
can Scholar Emerson described the prev- 
alent notion of the scholar “as unfit 
for any handiwork or public labor as a 
pen-knife for an axe. The so-called 
practical men sneer at speculative men, 
as if, because they speculate or see, they 
could do nothing.” 

That the tradition of anti-intellectual- 
ism still exists may be inferred from the 
following paragraph which appeared 
in an editorial by Norman Cousins in 
the Saturday Review, May 12, 1956: 
“Even more serious is the fact that we 
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have tended to debase the currency of 
knowledge for many of our young peo- 
ple. We have used terms like eggheads 
or highbrows to beat down any taste or 
respect for advanced learning. We have 
almost made thoughtfulness seem like 
a disfigurement of personality. Bookish- 
ness has been twisted somehow into 
freakishness—as though it were possible 
to build a historic expression without 
books.” 

The terms “academic” and “theoreti- 
cal” became pejorative. The dirt farmer 
had no use for schools of agriculture 
until it was actually demonstrated to 
him that “theory” would really produce 
results. Still later commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns were hesitant about 
employing trained scientists and it is 
relatively recently that they have begun 
to realize their value. And in politics 
it is questionable whether the opposition 
to experts in political science and eco- 
nomics—the brain trusts and eggheads 
—has yet been overcome in the minds 
of the public or of politicians who prefer 
to be faced with a condition rather than 
a theory. Nor would it be difficult to 
show a connection of the pedagogically 
hallowed “learn by doing” and “func- 
tional instruction” with the anti-intel- 
lectualist tradition. 

Under these conditions the achieve- 
ments of American scholarship in the 
humanities, in the social sciences, and 
in the pure sciences are surprising. But 
when one considers the number of stu- 
dents and scholars involved in these 
achievements in relation to the size of 
the population, one can only surmise 
how much more could be achieved, if 
opportunities were provided for the 
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fullest development of each individual 
according to his abilities. This would 
require two conditions, however: First, 
an appreciation of the social, cultural, 
and political value of such achievements 
to the nation and the world, and a real- 
ization that the “know-how” which 
stems from the anti-intellectualist tradi- 
tion is dependent to-day on the “know- 
what” and its development; second, an 
organization that provides for the dis- 
covery and appropriate education of stu- 
dents who by their abilities can contribute 
to the advancement of the “know-what.” 
The present demand for the discovery 
and encouragement of students of ability 
in the sciences is to be welcomed, if only 
because it directs attention to a weak 
aspect of the American school system. 
But it would be disastrous if other areas 
of intellectual activity were sacrificed 
in favor of the sciences. It has, indeed, 
been a matter of apprehension that the 
advances in the control of the material 
universe through the progress of the 
sciences has not been matched by a 
corresponding advance in understanding 
the cultural and spiritual life of the 
human being or in the control of his 
behavior. If the present campaign to 
encourage the trend toward specializa- 
tion in the sciences, pure and applied, 
continues to be carried on successfully, 
the cultural lag will be still further 
widened, and, while man learns to con- 
trol the universe, he will fail to learn 
how to control or interpret himself. 


IV 


The unsatisfactory intellectual and 
academic standards of the secondary 
schools were not allowed to escape 
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criticism, particularly in the 1930's. 
During and since World War II the 
criticisms have mounted. The Harvard 
Report on General Education in a Free 
Society devoted a chapter to a discus- 
sion of the conditions of secondary edu- 
cation and noted in particular “the 
colorless mean” or the cult of medi- 
ocrity to the disadvantage of both the 
slow and the able students. In 1952 
Professor Arthur E. Bestor presented 
to the Council of the American Histori- 
cal Association resolutions signed by 695 
scholars representing most of the aca- 
demic fields of study. The belief was 
expressed in these resolutions “that the 
time has come for scholars and scientists 
to take a united stand in defense of 
sound intellectual training in the public 
schools.” In 1953 the Committee on 
the Relations of Learned Societies to 
American Education (CORLSAE) was 
set up on the proposal of the secretaries 
of the 25 constituent societies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
For the sciences the Soviet challenge has 
been more effective than any domestic 
propaganda could have hoped to be. It 
has stimulated the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the National Science Founda- 
tion, and other similar organizations to 
direct the attention of the nation to the 
importance of discovery and training 
promising scientists, and it has encour- 
aged the development of a large num- 
ber of scholarship schemes devoted to 
the same end. 

The issue is not one that can be 
neglected. As things stand at present, it 
is known that from 40 to 60 per cent of 
the students who enter college do not 
remain to graduate. There may be a 
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variety of reasons for such failure to 
stay the course. Inability to do academic 
work of an acceptable standard is un- 
doubtedly one very important reason, in 
which the most serious fact is that 
remedial courses in reading and in writ- 
ing English have to be established to 
repair student deficiencies in many insti- 
tutions of higher education. From the 
points of view both of the individual 
and of society this represents a serious 
waste. For the individual it is doubtful 
whether half a loaf is better than none; 
for society it is undesirable and inequita- 
ble that the thousands who have the 
ability do not enter college for economic 
or other reasons, while those for whom 
an education of the liberal arts type is 
apparently unsuited are admitted. 
There is still another factor that 
would make the issue still more serious 
in the near future when what is re- 
ferred to as “the tidal wave” of stu- 
dents pass on from the high schools to 
the colleges. When that takes place, the 
difficulties will be increased by the in- 
ordinate number of students, on the one 
hand, and the serious problem of secur- 
ing an adequate number of qualified 
teachers in the high schools and in the 
colleges. Already the large classes taught 
by teachers who are inadequately pre- 
pared threatens a further dilution of 
standards. But the difficulties will be- 
come still more aggravated because the 
mere increase in numbers is allowed to 
continue in the names of democracy and 
of equality of opportunity, which tend 
to be interpreted in quantitative rather 
than in qualitative terms. To meet the 
increase in the number of students, both 
in high schools and in colleges, there 
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are already heard proposals to employ 
master teachers and assistants or aides 
and to elaborate various types of gadgets 


(teaching aids) to take the place of real 
teachers. It almost looks as though the 
idea of automation is being applied to 
education because of a failure to under- 
stand what the function of a teacher at 
any level of education should be. The 
analogy of doctors’ aides, nurses’ aides, 
technician aides cannot be applied to 
education. 

The deterioration in standards of 
achievement in the academic fields has 
been proceeding for some time and is 
not due to the increased enrollments 
alone. A study of the history of sec- 
ondary and higher education in the past 
fifty years would reveal a gradual rift 
between the two. At the beginning of this 
century representatives of both second- 
ary and higher education showed a com- 
mon concern and co-operated in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of stand- 
ards. Gradually those who were directly 
responsible for secondary education 
drifted apart from their colleagues in 
higher education. It is only necessary to 
compare the effect of the reports and rec- 
ommendations on high school subjects 
published in the last five years of the 
last century with the almost negligible 
influence of the reports on the classics, 
mathematics, modern languages, and 
history which were issued some thirty 
years later. The reasons normally al- 
leged to explain the rift are that col- 
lege entrance requirements exercised a 
stranglehold on secondary education, 
that an academic curriculum was un- 
suited to the majority of boys and girls 
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in high schools, that college teachers 
were unsympathetic to and did not 
understand the needs of adolescents, and 
that they were interested in their own 
subjects rather than in the student as 
“a whole person.” In the last resort 
those concerned with secondary educa- 
tion went off by themselves, expanded 
the offerings of the high schools on the 
principle that all subjects taught for 
the same length of time have the same 
value, and then elaborated life adjust- 
ment programs whose currency was de- 
clared to be good for all purposes. 


V 


Members of the education profession 
appear to be more sensitive to criticisms 
than members of other professions. They 
either ignore or bitterly resent them, 
or have developed their own defensive 
mechanisms. Critics are written off as 
enemies of education or as unable to 
understand the philosophy represented 
by new trends in education. That in- 
ability, however, is understandable on 
two counts. Of these the first is that in 
secondary education no other principle 
or philosophy is apparent than “to give 
every boy and girl a chance.” The sec- 
ond count is that in the efforts to “sell” 
education to the public which holds the 
purse-strings, educational leaders have 
adjusted their tunes to the prevailing 
climate and have been on the lookout 
for innovations as much as the vendors 
of more material products or as public 
relations officers in other concerns. While 
the search for something new seems to in- 
dicate that there is always room for im- 
provement, criticism of public education 
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is always resented even when made with 
the best interests of the nation’s wel- 
fare at heart. This is either the result 
of professional complacency or a relic 
of the nation’s adolescent period when 
people wished to be admired or told 
how good everything looked. The same 
attitudes be detected in Soviet 
Russia where the desire to be universally 
loved and admired, even if only for the 
Moscow subway, is widespread. 


may 


In education the resentment of criti- 
cism is explicable but not justifiable. It 
can be explained in the light of the 
history and the place of education as a 
bulwark of democracy and its claim to 
be progressive and ready to meet any 
changes that might develop. It can also 
be explained as resulting from fear that 
the public may question the rising cost 
entailed in the claim that the schools 
teach what the public wants and, there- 
fore, to criticize them is to criticize the 
public for lack of wisdom in making 
its demands. That the schools have given 
the public what it wants may be true, 
but members of a profession with expert 
knowledge of the history and philosophy 
of their fields of specialization have the 
duty of leading the public and of appeal- 
ing to its good sense rather than fol- 
lowing the ways of the market-place or, 
to use another analogy, prescribing 
“placebos” for it. Public opinion needs 
to be educated as much on what is good 
education as on the desirability of pro- 
viding adequate financial resources for 
its support. 

At times the profession comes to the 
defense of the achievements of the 
school. This has been most prominent 
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when criticisms were made on the 
standards of achievement in reading. 
The usual rebuttal takes the form of 
an assertion that pupils to-day read as 
well as their parents or remoter ances- 
tors did at a corresponding stage in their 
education. But in professional publica- 
tions it has been openly admitted that 
many students in high school have only 
fourth, fifth, or sixth grade reading 
ability and that the curriculum must be 
adjusted to these levels or that remedial 
classes should be organized in reading; 
and, as already indicated, this process 
is continued into the college. It is con- 
sidered to be undemocratic or fraught 
with future traumatic disturbances not 
to promote pupils at the end of every 
year or every six months; the results 
are cumulative. In what claims to be the 
largest school system in the world the 
usual rebuttal was made to criticisms 
of the standards of reading achievement. 
By a lack of liaison probably or by an 
oversight a report was released at about 
the same time by the research bureau 
of the same system to the effect that 
students with fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade reading ability had found their 
way into the high schools. Arithmetic 
has not received the same attention as 
reading but the situation is probably not 
different. This situation is serious be- 
cause, as Dr. J. L. Tildsley pointed out 
more than twenty years ago, it is the 
cause of The Mounting Waste of the 
American Secondary School. 

So far as subjects that have been con- 
sidered essential elements in a high 
school program are concerned the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education re- 
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ported in a pamphlet on Teachers for 
To-morrow (1955) that 49 per cent of 
the high schools did not offer a foreign 
language, 23 per cent did not give 
instruction in physics or chemistry, and 
24 per cent did not have geometry on 
their programs. Where the subjects are 
offered, the requirements can be com- 
pleted in one or one and a half years. 
This fact should be contrasted with the 
now frequently cited Soviet schools 
where major subjects are continued 
throughout the secondary school course, 
and this is the common practice in the 
academic programs of the secondary 
schools in most foreign countries. The 
weakness of American secondary educa- 
tion is not due only to its shorter dura- 
tion but stems from the adoption of the 
quantitative measure at the beginning 
of the century, but intended to apply to 
the recognition of about sixteen subjects 
and to increase the number of options. 
The principle on which the measure 
was based was that all subjects com- 
petently taught for the same length of 
time deserved equal recognition. The 
measure came to be used to justify the 
expansion of the offerings of the high 
school and a complete surrender of any 
concept of values, so that one of the 
recognized leaders in the area was able 
to say that there was no philosophy of 
secondary education. As time went on 
even the appropriate combination of 
subjects into courses disappeared and 
the curriculum became “a rope of sand,” 
as Dr. Learned called it thirty years ago. 
What Learned meant was that there 
was no cohesion or unity in the program 
of any student, not even if he planned 
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to meet the requirements for entrance 
into college. It is probably a consequence 
of the absence of cohesion and unity that 
American students, when asked whether 
they know a certain subject, will in- 
variably answer that they have “had” it 
(and have recovered from it as if it 
had been a disease! ). 
VI 

The challenge of the U.S.S.R. is 
to be welcomed but its implication is 
neither new nor startling. The deficien- 
cies to which the challenge directs atten- 
tion have not been ignored by American 
critics and students of comparative edu- 
cation. They have long recognized that 
the point at issue is the urgent need to 
devote more attention to the quality of 
education and to make adequate provi- 
sion for students of ability in the aca- 
demic subjects, without, however, neg- 
lecting the legitimate demands of those 
whose abilities and aptitudes lie in other 
directions. But it would be a mistake to 
conclude that the nation’s need is only 
to secure more and better trained sci- 
entists and engineers. A survey of the 
whole complex of American culture 
would indicate that the nation’s need 
is as great in the humanities and the 
social sciences, if the problems of the 
new universe that is in prospect of being 
created are to be met successfully and 
if this country is to maintain its position 
of leadership in the world. The distribu- 
tion of education so that each student 
can develop his abilities to the fullest 
degree is only one part of the issue now 
before the country as a result of the 
Soviet challenge; the other is the re- 
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cruiting and preparation of a body of 
teachers commensurate with the impor- 
tance of secondary education. For it is 
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American traditions, the Jeffersonian 
and the Jacksonian—the education of 
all future citizens and of those who 


promise to contribute most by the fullest 
development of their intellectual abili- 
ties. 


essentially the responsibility of a body 
of well-prepared members of the teach- 
ing profession to reconcile the two 


The National Merit Scholarship Program, which is an independent 
program, began operation on October 26 when more than 50,000 
selected high school seniors in 10,000 schools throughout the United 
States took the first test in a series which will determine the winners of 
350 scholarships. The winners are to be selected without regard to 


race, religion or nationality and may attend any accredited college or 
university of their choice anywhere in the United States. Each student, 
according to his need, will receive from $100 to the full cost of a four. 
year college education. Colleges and universities which they attend 
will get supplemental grants equal to tuition up to a maximum of 
$750 per student per year. The students competing are the best selected 


from their local high schools. Of the 50,000 who took the exami- 
nation in October, 4,000 were selected to take a subsequent examina- 
tion and it is from the personal achievement records of the second 
test that a screening will be made to determine who will be declared 
Merit Scholars. The tests are not on a specific subject but are de- 
signed to show scholastic aptitude, the ability to take advantage of 
advanced education, rather than any special knowledge. John M. Stal- 
naker, president of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, has 
stated “Half of our most able students in high school do not go to 
college. For most of these lack of financial means appears to be a deci- 
sive deterrent.” Dr. Stalnaker thinks that this is the national weakness 
which could and should be developed into a national strength. He adds 
in discussing the plan, “For maximum contribution to society, brains 
must be educated brains.” Of the 4,000 who took the test on January 
14, 1956, the top scorers were notified of their scholarships prior to 
May 1. The 1,400 next high will be given Certificates of Merit and 
their achievements will be circularized among colleges and other 
scholarship agencies throughout the country. 
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High Jump 


Lisa GRENELLE 


How firm is your hope, boy? 
How brave your will? 

How high can you jump this year 
into a new, vaster air! 


Can you clear, and to spare? 


Higher still, and higher... 
é ’ é 

put up the horizontal bar 

an additional inch skyward. 


Legs are wings, opening strong, 


nor closing too soon. Now dare— 


clear, and to spare! 
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Are We Really Teaching English? 


James T. Narpin 


I 


oe THE past few years, we have heard 


much of a new approach to the teach- 
ing of English—the topic-study unit. 
At the 1953 N.C.T.E. convention in 
Los Angeles, one session was devoted to 
a panel on “suggestions for the success- 
ful use of the topic-study unit in teach- 
ing the language arts.” But that panel, 
though it proffered ingenious and even 
bizarre suggestions for such units, gave 
little attention to whether such units 
really were successful devices for teach- 
ing language. Eventually, particularly 
with the criticism schools are facing to 
day, we must concern ourselves seriously 
with our degree of success in teaching 
English, whatever method we use. 

Judging the success of a study unit 
offered to students involves, obviously, 
the problem of what the aims were in 
establishing the unit, whether the unit 
was prescribed by the instructor or de- 
cided upon by the students and the in- 


structor in “democratic” 


colloquy. It 
is quite possible that we may wish to 
make the student an integrated person, 
an effective citizen, or a socially adjusted 
semi-conformist. But noble as these aims 
unquestionably are, they are not the 
aims of the English teacher as English 
teacher; we must first of all measure our 
success in teaching in terms of the skills 
in which we are specially qualified to 
give instruction. 


The aim that we should have most 


in mind when we evaluate our success 
in teaching topic-study units or other 
units in language seems to me inescap- 
ably that of measuring some type of 
skill in language. Of course we hope 
that there may be some progress in the 
maturity of the student; we may even 
hope that his attitudes are changed after 
exposure to certain topics and ideas in 
such a unit. But the measurement of such 
attitudinal changes is properly the prov- 
ince of the psychologist, and the per- 
sonality change is such a long-range 
alteration that we should not expect to 
be able to measure it in terms of a 
particular unit or even a course. 

As teachers of English, we start with 
a fundamental assumption that one of 
the signs of maturity is skill in the use of 
language. And my experience with a par- 
ticular project in the last few years has 
convinced me that the skill we ought 
most to have in mind when we set our 
aims is the exercise of critical judgment 
in connection with writing, speaking, 
reading, and listening. 

Teachers outside our field may pro- 
test that such an evaluation is an evalua- 
tion of verbalization skills; and we 
should be ready to grant them that and 
say enthusiastically, “Amen!” It is true 
that we have other ways of communicat- 
ing, but verbal communication effec- 
tively handled still remains for most 
people the best means of transmitting 
an idea of any complexity. And surely 
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avoidance of all but the simplest ideas 
is hardly a sign of that maturity we 
wish human beings to acquire. 

If we are interested in measuring re- 
sponse on a non-verbal level, a me- 
chanical device similar to a lie-detector 
might well serve. But it would scarcely 
do much to justify our jobs or the work 
we had done. On a slightly more articu- 
late plane, we may be exposed to the 
student who makes the comment “I just 
love Bop” and who changes after a time 
to saying “I just love Bach.” The verbal 
articulateness has not changed appreci- 
ably; the statement may indicate a 
change in critical judgment of the music 
itself; it may, however, indicate merely 
an adaptation on the part of the speaker 
to the standards of social acceptability 
of a different set of people. In neither 
case does it seem to me that the state- 
ment should be a source of great satisfac- 
tion to us. 

If we are to consider a unit successful, 
we must inevitably, I think, face the 
idea that our aim is to help the stu- 
dent to increase his understanding and 
thereby his enjoyment of what he reads 
and hears and to make clear by what 
he says and writes that his rational 
esthetic faculties are operating. To be 
sure, we wish him to believe in demo- 
cratic ideals and to understand and adopt 
them. But propagandizing is not our 
major concern as teachers of English. 
Merely because we are human beings, 
we naturally try to influence the atti- 
tudes of other people. But such influence 
should be a by-product of our teaching 
rather than a major overt purpose. 

Let me take the case of literature as 
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an example. Assuming that the unit to 
be studied is regional short stories, life 
on the farm, or current movies, we have 
the problem of discovering whether 
from the study of that unit the students 
have increased their ability to under- 
stand what they read or hear and to 
reveal that understanding by what they 
say and write. If we evaluate the success 
of our unit solely by testing whether 
the has mastered the facts 
studied, we may well fail to discover 


student 


how great his understanding of them is. 

A few years ago I had a student in 
two courses in her freshman year in col- 
lege. She had done what was supposed 
to have been adequate work in the high 
school from which she had come; ap- 
parently she had no idea that she had 
any difficulty in understanding what she 
read and heard. At the time that she 
came into my office for a conference, 
she was studying in a humanities course 
the philosophy of Plato, and she ad- 
mitted that she was having trouble. In 
the composition course which I was 
teaching, her writing revealed a total 
lack of comprehension of what she might 
have been trying to say. Having dis- 
covered her inability to handle logical 
patterns of thought, I set out to show 
her how syllogisms worked. I avoided 
the term because I saw no reason for 
introducing unnecessary difficulty. As I 
went through five or six syllogisms and 
explained the meaning of each word that 
I used, I repeatedly asked her whether 
she understood what I was saying. She 
assured me that she did. 

Finally I used the system of evalua- 
tion of my success with her which I 
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feel we should all use—I tried to let 
her work on her own. I started her 
through another syllogism, the classic 
“All men are mortal; Socrates is a man 
—” and asked her in effect to apply her 
understanding of this logical pattern to 
new data. I asked her, “Now from these 
two statements, what do you know about 
Socrates?” After what had seemed to 
me a pause that was not going to end, 
she said somewhat hesitantly, “He was 
one of the Greek philosophers, wasn’t 
he?” 

At this point I concluded, perhaps 
from insufhcient data, that what she 
meant by “I understand” was simply 
“IT can repeat what you have just said.” 
Still hoping to get her to see how this 
logical pattern worked, I explained two 
or three more. Finally, I said, “Now 
let’s try this one. ‘Barbara Stanwyck 


is a beautiful woman. Barbara Stanwyck 
uses Lux. Therefore, you should use 
Lux.’” Then I asked her a leading 
question: 


“What’s wrong with this argument?” 

Her reply: “Nothing.” 

“Why did they say you should use 
Lux?” I said. 

“Because they advertise,” she replied. 

Nearly desperate at that point and 
wishing that I had never started the 
conference, I decided on one last try. 
I said to her, “Now let’s assume that 
you have a girl friend and that you say 
mean things about her behind her back. 
She learns what you have said, and you 
lose that friend. Some time later you 
meet a new person and start a new 
friendship. What should you have 
learned from the first experience that 
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you should not repeat in the second?” 

Her reply was simple, direct, and un- 
doubtedly accurate, the single word 
“Nothing.” 

Yet throughout her elementary and 
secondary education this girl had ap- 
parently acquired enough factual infor- 
mation to pour back to the teachers to 
convince those teachers that she under- 
stood. This is what we need to guard 
against when we come to evaluating the 
success of a particular unit. 


II 


What I think we need to do is based 
on some rather intensive work done in 
the past few years. From 1950-53, I 
served on the sub-committee for the 
Evaluation of the Humanities Objec- 
tives, a part of the Co-operative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education of 
the American Council on Education. We 
found it fairly simple to discover how 
much students participated in humani- 
ties activities. We were somewhat less 
successful at discovering whether their 
attitudes toward the humanities changed. 
We also could learn easily what vocabu- 
lary they had acquired and other such 
factual information as that. All of us 
agreed that the factual information 
acquired by the student was fundamental 
to his rational judgments of any ma- 
terial, 

But when we came to try to find out 
whether he had developed a rational 
critical faculty, we tried several ap- 
proaches. After considerable experi- 
menting, we finally decided as a com- 
mittee that what was necessary was to 
expose the student to a work of art which 
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we had not taught to him in the class- 
room, to ask him a series of questions 
which might be applicable to many 
works of a particular type, and thereby 
to try to elicit from him a response 
which would indicate that he was able 
to acquire factual information by read- 
ing or by listening and that he could 
either in speech or in writing explain 
what that piece of literature, music, or 
art was about, why in his estimation it 
was significant or insignificant, and 
what in that particular work and in him- 
self led him to those conclusions. If we 
tried this test before and after the course 
he was taking, we had some indication 
as to whether he had achieved any of 
our aims in teaching the course. 

If the study of literature does not 
contribute to his understanding of hu- 
man beings in any way, he should be 
able, with language training, to say so 
and to say why. Unless he can listen 
to or read literature with understand- 
ing, he has no way of getting at a 
rational response. Thus, when we evalu- 
ate the success of any language arts 
unit, it seems to me, we must measure 
primarily language skills; such skill 
we can scarcely measure unless we use 
at least some subject matter other than 
that which the students have studied 
and discussed under our direction. 

We believe competence in handling 
language to be a step toward achieving 
the understanding which intelligent, 
mature people need to have. Then let 
us devote ourselves to teaching language 
skills. The members of other depart- 
ments confront us in high school and 
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college with students who speak, read, 


and write poorly; they object because 
students do not understand what they 
hear. Our colleagues do not complain 
that we have not developed the stu- 
dents’ personalities. They do complain 
of the deficiency in handling language. 

Obviously we, if only because we are 
human beings, are interested in the 
“full development of the student.” But 
the “whole child” of whom we hear 
so much still must rely on language to 
deal with other “whole” persons. If 
the studies teaches 
merely the facts and asks the student 
merely to repeat them to him, we feel 


teacher of social 


that he has not gone far enough; we 
want him to make the student use those 
facts as a basis for historical concepts 
and in turn to apply them to other data 
which he encounters, If that social 
studies teacher made his main purpose 
in teaching history to teach the students 
to write a grammatical sentence, we 
should be 
suredly he 
the ability 
language; so should anyone. Similarly, 
he should be interested in watching the 


even more appalled. As- 
should welcome and assist 
to write intelligible, exact 


student develop in other areas besides 
those specifically of the social studies. 
But those achievements are not the 
main purpose of the history teacher. 
Parallel to this extra-territorial inter- 
est is our interest in watching students 
develop understanding of the ideas they 
meet, wherever those ideas come from. 
But our primary job is to help the stu- 
dent achieve skill in English, so that 
he may understand what he hears and 
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reads and may explain his ideas to 
others as clearly and forcefully as possi- 


ble. So long as we make objectives other 


than language training primary, we shall 
not be likely to achieve such ends. 

If, then, we or the students wish to 
evaluate what our students have learned 
from our topical units, let us remember 
what we must do when we show a stu- 
dent how he should 
paper he has not done well. We go over 
that paper in detail with him, showing 
him how to organize his ideas and how 


have written a 


to substantiate a case he is trying to 
present. When we have done that, we 
do not accept that paper as an evidence 
of what he has learned. We ask him to 
write another paper of similar nature 
but with different subject matter; his 
application of what he has learned from 
the teaching and discussion is revealed 
by the new paper. The results may be 
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discouraging to us, but they are reveal- 
ing. 

So when we wish to evaluate the suc- 
cess of a unit in English, let us expose 
the student to material similar to that 
he has studied in the topical unit and 
see what he makes of it on his own; 
even though we may pretend we are 
after signs of maturity or personal ad- 
justment or wholeness, we are still going 
to have to return to the skill with which 
he manipulates the language in order 
to judge that maturity. Let us be hon- 
est with ourselves then; let us openly 
and forthrightly teach the skills of lan- 
guage, and when we try to check our 
success, let us see how well the student 
has learned to deal with language. Only 
when we do this are we going to doa 
good job, one from which the students 
can profit and about which we may feel 
honest satisfaction, 


The arts of power and its minions are the same in all countries and 
in all ages. It marks its victims; denounces it; and excites public odium 
and the public hatred, to conceal its own abuses and encroachments. 


—Henry CLay 
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Rain in Venice 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Richer than all mosaics in aisles and altars 

Of dim Saint Mark’s was the dusky jewel-play 
When rain-clouds low and grey 

Broke, and spilled down their missals and psalters 


On the mighty square’s decay. 


More ancient of gleam and far more transitory, 
Those pools concentred dearer to my desire 
The Venice of dome and spire, 

The city that lost her head in earthless glory 


And her soul in sensual mire. 


All she had known of sainthood, carnivals, revels, 


Of Ethiop velvets, oriental silks of grandees, 
Of triumphs on infidel seas, 


Yes, and the dance of her seventy thousand devils 


Burned in the dusk from these. 
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Education Is the Ultimate Weapon 


Ernest O. MELBy 


I 


OR DECADES we have stood almost 
eas in the world as an exponent 
of widespread secondary and higher 
education. No other country could com- 
pare with us in the proportion of our 
youth in high school and college. So 
pre-eminent have we been in this regard 
that even England has only one-eighth 
as large a portion of her youth in higher 
education as does our country. Now for 
the first time we are challenged—by the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Henry Jackson is disturbed 
because the Russians may win the race 
for the 1,500 mile guided missile. How 
many senators or private citizens are 
disturbed at the possibility that the 
Russians may win the educational race 
and thus the final victory? That they 
may, because of their control of man 
power and its development, be in a posi- 
tion to supply themselves with the sci- 
entists, the engineers, the medical men, 
the teachers and the social scientists they 
need and in so doing give themselves 
the intellectual and scientific strength 
they need to conquer the minds and 
hearts of men? 

In the New York Times Magazine 
for April 1, former Senator William 
Benton presents the current picture of 
Russian education. 

In 1955 the Soviet Union enrolled 
4,300,000 men and women in higher 
education. This is seventy per cent 
above our figure of 2,700,000. Begin- 
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ning September, 1956 all education 
from nursery school to university is free 
of tuition. In addition there are liberal 
stipends for living expenses and ad- 
mission is open without either racial or 
economic barriers to anyone who can 
pass the examinations. 

The quantitative data, striking as they 
are, do not really describe the threat 
to our freedom. Soviet education is con- 
trolled from the top! The curriculum 
is prescribed. There is no academic free- 
dom. Discipline is strict. Students have 
a six-day week and a longer school year. 
In the last six years of the ten year 
school period leading to the completion 
of secondary education forty per cent of 
the time is put on science and mathe- 
matics. All must take algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry. All must take four 
or five years of physics, four years of 
chemistry, two of biology, a year of 
astronomy and a year of psychology. 
Each student is to take six years of a 
foreign language. 

But the really frightening thing is 
that this whole apparatus is designed to 
produce men and women not only com- 
petent in technology but dedicated be- 
lievers in Communism. Mr. Benton says 
“dangerously dedicated men—frighten- 
ingly ignorant of the West, of its system 
of values and of its hopes and aspira- 
tions.” Under what is apparently a new 
program of communication both with 
the West and with under-developed 
areas these technicians will not only 
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share their technical knowledge but 
spread the Communist philosophy as 
well. 

To get the problem before us let us 
assume that the Russians are smart 
enough never to start a war. Let us 
also assume that we are equally as smart. 
In the absence of war the Communist 
and the free systems are then in com- 
petition for the minds and the hearts 
of men. The two systems will compete 
for Asia, for Africa and for South 
America. Which system will finally 
win? Clearly the one that has the most 
effective total program of education. 
Why? Because victory will come to the 
system that is advanced with the great- 
est insight, the broadest and deepest 
understanding, the strongest convic- 
tions and, most important of all, the 
best record in the practice of what is 
preached. 

We in America are somewhat un- 
realistic about the problem of choice 
which confronts people in under-devel- 
oped countries. Accustomed to the bless- 
ings of freedom we can’t see why the 
people of Asia or anywhere else do not 
flock to our banner of freedom. But the 
people of Asia have no experience with 
freedom—they have only heard about 
it. When they hear that riots forced a 
young Negro girl from the campus of 
a state university this gives the impres- 
sion that America does not practice what 
she preaches. When we act in oppor- 
tunistic ways in foreign relations this 
speaks louder than reams of diplo- 
matic exchange. We cannot commend 
freedom to the world unless we make it 
work at home and express it in action 
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abroad, Right now we are not doing well 
enough in these respects to convince 
the under-developed peoples, many of 
whom are dark skinned. 

Our greatest task is thus to practice 
what we preach at home and abroad. 
This we forget. We think Communism 
is our problem. But Communism is a 
result of unresolved human problems; 
unless these problems are solved Com- 
munism or some other form of slavery 
may win even though neither we nor 
the Russians never explode a missile in 
combat. Because we forget the real prob- 
lem, we overlook the real solution—the 
final, all out, ultimate weapon, which 
is a great education. 

Clearly we cannot solve the problem 
now in evidence in Alabama, for ex- 
ample, by legislation and court decision 
alone. For as Adlai Stevenson has 
pointed out we have the same problem 
in other parts of the nation, This is 
not a Negro problem. It is a white 
problem. Changes must take place in 
our minds and Education 
broadly conceived is our primary method 
of changing the minds and the hearts 
of men. But to succeed it must be a 
great education, not an inadequate and 
under-supported, frequently forgotten 
enterprise. 

By a great education I mean one that 
literally helps every individual to make 
the most of himself, that mobilizes every 
community agency, that uses all of the 
community’s resources, and that em- 
ploys all the most effective procedures, 
including the mass media and the best 
in materials and equipment. Most of 
all it is an education conducted by the 


hearts. 
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best teachers, administrators and com- 
munity leaders, for without them all the 
rest is of little worth. 


II 


Unfortunately we do not have a 
really great education. In relation to 
the task to be carried out our plans lack 
vision and scope, our facilities grow 
daily more inadequate and our person- 
nel lacking both in quantity and quality. 
Our enterprise is without adequate sup- 
port, our teachers’ salaries are too low 
and the place of the teacher in the 
community is not such as to attract our 
ablest young people to our profession. 
Worst of all we are not doing anything 
really effective about it. One measure 
of our lack of exertion is that whereas 
twenty years ago we spent five per cent 
of our income on education today we 
spend only two point five per cent. 

But it is in contrast with the dyna- 
mism of our economy that the lack of for- 
ward thrust in education is most strik- 
ing. The American economy is the won- 
der of the world in its dynamism and 
productive capacity. It has amazing 
power of self-mobilization. In compari- 
son education seems strangely immobi- 
lized even in the face of the greatest 
challenges. We need teachers but we do 
not seem to be able to get them. We 
have no end of desirable educational 
methods, processes and techniques but 
we have no effective way of putting 
them to use. Education should put more 
emphasis on human relations, on inter- 
national understandings, on citizenship 
and on character education but somehow 
we do not get off a sort of “dead 
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center.” We need both extensive and in- 
tensive researches but our research effort 
is paltry. My guess is that General 
Motors spends more money on research 
than the entire country spends on re- 
search in education. 

In summary, our educational effort is 
less than that of twenty years ago while 
that of the Russians is greater. Though 
we are the wonder of the world in eco- 
nomic dynamism we are nowhere near 
as dynamic in education. If we do not 
rouse ourselves to action soon we shall 
lose the struggle for the minds and 
hearts of men. 

It is my considered judgment that if 
this challenge remains unmet in the free 
world it constitutes a greater threat to 
freedom than hydrogen bombs or 
guided missiles. I realize this is a strong 
statement but the longer one reflects on 
the problem the more crucial becomes 
what William Benton calls “the war of 
the classrooms.” I therefore would, 
first, like to make a brief analysis of the 
challenge and then indicate how we can 
not only meet it but how we can build 
a great education with which neither the 
Russians nor any other totalitarians can 
compete. 

The first fact to consider about the 
Russian educational revolution (and I 
say revolution advisedly) is the extreme 
mobility it presents. For example in 
1952 the Soviet Union turned out 
30,000 engineers, in 1955 it graduated 
63,000. Think what it means to increase 
facilities and program to produce such 
an increase in output! 

It is, of course, important for us to 
realize the sharp difference between the 
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situation we face in America with re- 
gard to the mobilization of education 
and that confronting the Kremlin. The 
masters of the Kremlin have merely to 
decide where they want to deploy their 
national resources. Within some limits, 
such as need for heavy industry, they 
can decide what percentage of the na- 
tional income is to be spent upon educa- 
tion. In America we have not in the past 
provided machinery for making such a 
decision. What we put into education 
depends on local school boards, state 
legislatures, the whims of private do- 
nors, and the zeal of church groups. Our 
effort fluctuates with economic levels, 
degree of public interest and perhaps a 
hundred other elements. For example, 
we get more teachers in bad times than 
in good, and we get more college stu- 
dents when jobs are scarce. 

Let us assume that (as I believe is the 
case) education is our ultimate weapon, 
that we are, to use Senator Benton’s 
phrase, fighting “the war of the class- 
rooms”—where does all this leave us? 

We have made much of local control 
in education and for one I am loathe to 
lose it. But can anyone imagine leaving 
the development of atomic weapons or 
guided missiles to our states let alone 
our localities, private agencies and per- 
sons? In our history there is much to 
suggest that in national defense we are 
hard to arouse but once aroused free 
government has so far been effective 
and victorious. We can stage a tremen- 
dous war effort. But it is a national, not 
local mobilization. 

Now how is it that a national mobili- 
zation for a war effort is produced? It 
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comes first of all because we recognize 
a danger. We, as a nation, feel the need 
for defense. We permit ourselves to be 
taxed. We sacrifice in time of war. We 
let the government do things like the 
Manhattan Project about which we 
know nothing. 

The first requisite for a national edu 
cational mobilization is thus a realiza 
tion of danger, a recognition that the 
Soviet Union is out-educating us, out- 
maneuvering us in the realm of ideas! 
We must realize that if the Soviets win 
the battle of the classrooms no weapons, 
atomic or other, will save our way of 
life. 

How then can we effect the mobiliza- 
tion? Education is a weapon different 
from bombs and guided missiles. Its 
mobilization presents new problems, in- 
volves many pit-falls and will test the 
imagination, courage and unselfishness 
of our free society as these qualities of 
ours have never been tested before. We 
can build school buildings through gov- 
ernment action. We can manufacture 
and install equipment. We can employ 
persons to teach. But the problem of 
what they teach, how they teach, what 
the impact of all this will be on our 
children, youth, and adults is another 
matter. Very little of the moral and 
spiritual value side of education can be 
accomplished by legislation. 

In addition only part of our educa- 
tion can come from schools, colleges, 
and universities. A great deal must 
come from the community, from volun- 
tary agencies, from a total mobilization 
of the community. This mobilization is 
not primarily a matter of legislation or 
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money but largely one of leadership 
capacities and public understanding. 


Ill 


This brings us to the problem of the 
kind of educational program we need. 
There is a real danger that we may be 
frightened by the success of the Rus- 
sians in turning out engineers and tech- 
nical specialists with the result that we 
bend every educational effort in mathe- 
matical, scientific and technical direc- 
tions. Such a move on our part would be 
a tragic error. It would cause us to meet 
the Russians on their ground rather 
than ours. It would further their values 
rather than ours. It would deprive us of 
strength on the fronts on which we ex- 
ce]l—namely in traditions, in value sys- 
tems, and in humane qualities. 

The most urgent problems of the 
world are human problems. All over 
the world people are seeking to be more 
human, to be more respected, to take 
on more humane qualities, and to es- 
tablish a more humane order of things. 


They struggle for a greater sense of be- 


longing. Individual men are tired of 
being “an Island.” They want to be “a 
piece of the Continent.” Unless we in 
the West understand these aspirations 
of men in the East we shall not com- 
municate with them. Accordingly, much 
as we may need more engineers our 
great need is for human engineers, for 
teachers, social workers, government 
leaders, professional men and women of 
all kinds who have humane qualities. 
A really great education would give us 
more than specialists. It would give us 
specialists of humane attitudes, inter- 
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ests, understandings—men and women 
who “do not ask for whom the bell 
tolls” because they know that it tolls 
for them. 

But it is in the very complexity of the 
problem of developing the great educa- 
tion we need that we shall find the su- 
periority of the democratic approach. 
It is on this very front that we can win 
the “war of the classrooms.” For our 
educational effort will be far greater 
than a mobilization of classrooms—it 
will be a mobilization of our total social 
fabric, of our total resources. 

One cannot mobilize voluntary agen- 
cies without the agencies. We have 
them, a totalitarian society does not. 
You cannot mobilize the total commu- 
nity without creative leadership and 
while totalitarian leadership may be 
compelling, it is not creative. You can 
shape many people to be engineers or 
something else, but the total outcome 
in creative achievement can result only 
as each individual is free to make the 
most of himself. The competent man is 
useful but the dedicated man who works 
because he loves his fellow-men is in- 
spired. The accomplishment of inspired 
men will inevitably exceed that of men 
merely competent. 

But the inspiration cannot be left to 
chance, nor can the total program and 
its outcome be left to the chance fac- 
tors of local understanding, state eco- 
nomic ability, or religious zeal. If edu- 
cation is our ultimate weapon for the 
defense of freedom we must have a na- 
tional educational program. 

But I must hasten to add that a na- 
tional program does not mean a national 
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system of education. It does not mean 
national control of what is taught. It 
means a democratic national leadership 
designed to make fullest use of our 
rich educational resources. It means a 
partnership of local, state, and national 
governments with private institutions 
and agencies. 

The democratic process I have in 
mind could be accomplished in many 
ways and no doubt you will think of 
better ways than I indicate. I suggest a 
process merely to show that I am pro- 
posing a feasible mobilization for a 
great educational program designed as 
the ultimate weapon in the struggle for 
the triumph of the human spirit. 

I want to reverse the form of the 
question currently asked in higher edu- 
cation which is, how shall we provide 
for the millions of students who will 


knock at our doors in the next twenty 
years? Rather I want to ask how can we 
encourage a larger proportion of our 
population to seek higher education? 
How can we get not 4,500,000 college 


students but perhaps 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000? For in this war of the class- 
rooms we start with fewer persons than 
the Russians. As a result we must make 
sure that every American develops his 
capacities and potentialities to the full- 
est possible extent. We cannot afford un- 
developed abilities. 

It is obvious we cannot secure such a 
total mobilization of human creative 
abilities without careful national, re- 
gional, state, local and private planning. 
Now don’t become frightened when I 
say planning. For this is a war and the 
alternative to planning is to lose the 
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war for the survival of freedom. More- 
over, freedom is now being put to a 
final test. It must demonstrate that in a 
crisis it has as great (and greater) ca- 
pacity for decisive and all-out action as 
any totalitarian concept. 

I propose that the President ask his 
Commission on Higher Education to 
make a careful study of our total man- 
power needs in the area of higher edu- 
cation, seeking answers to such questions 
as how many teachers, engineers, scien- 
tists, social workers, doctors, business ex- 
ecutives, and specialists in every field do 
we need? How many, what proportion 
of our youth have the capacities to suc- 
ceed in such education? How many 
scholarships do we need? How many 
stipends for living expenses? 

Then we must provide the facilities. 
All private institutions of higher learn- 
ing should be asked how many people 
in each special area they can prepare. 
Then the burden of preparing the re- 
mainder should be apportioned on a re- 
gional, state and local basis. If addi- 
tional plant capacity is necessary the 
federal government should provide the 
funds, matching state funds in public 
institutions and private donations in pri- 
vately supported higher education. 

But facilities are not worth much 
without teachers. We must begin now 
to at least double the number of people 
we prepare for teaching. We should 
identify prospective sicentists, artists, 
and teachers earlier than we do—in 
some cases even in the elementary 
school, more often in high school and 
certainly in college. Scholarships should 
be available to any person who has the 
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ability to pursue an educational program 
beyond high school with profit. The 
federal government could well spend 
two or three billion dollars a year on 
such scholarships and stipends for sup- 
port. 

Education must provide much higher 
salaries, smaller teaching loads, more 
time for research and better fringe ben- 
efits to faculty. I would estimate that 
the cost of higher education in America 
should double at least once to meet its 
quantitative challenge and a_ second 
time to give us the quality and power 
we need. These figures need not 
frighten us since they are nowhere near 
what we now spend on military affairs 
and there are a few signs that our pro- 
digious military costs are ruining our 
prosperity. 

To make sure that you do not con- 
clude that I am seeking to rear an edu- 
cational colossus without a soul I want 
to give some of my time to a discussion 
of the creative quality which must be 
built into the great program of educa- 
tion we must have. 

I have a fear about our profession— 
and about our nation. We have become 
too wealthy. Perhaps as teachers we are 
not wealthy but we are seeking wealth 
as never before. As a nation our eyes are 
on material gain. Except in a great crisis 
we do not want to sacrifice comfort, 
convenience, or luxury. The Russians 
have years of forced sacrifice behind 
them—years of “guns” instead of 
“butter.” Except in war time we cannot 
force sacrifice. To get things of the 
spirit we must sacrifice a few material 
benefits. We must be encouraged to do 
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this by keen awareness of the nature of 
our challenges, competence in creative 
teaching, and the inspiration of creative 
leaders. 


IV 


It is in the realm of a really creative 
education in human values that educa- 
tion faces its greatest opportunity. For 
education is an essentially human enter- 
prise. It concerns subject matter but it 
has a greater concern with what the 
subject matter does to people. It seeks 
the growth of! science but even more 
seeks to further the growth of men and 
women, The subjects, the lectures, the 
books are but means. And in the whole 
process the teacher is the key factor. 
But many people do not understand 
how a teacher works, how he influences 
his students. Many think it is the teach- 
er’s knowledge that is the most potent 
factor. Yet there are teachers with 
great erudition who leave us cold. Some 
think it is the extent of the professor’s 
researches that inspire us—yet some re- 
searchers are far from great teachers. 
As far as we can learn the teacher’s 
personality, his interest in students as 
individuals, his respect for them, his 
faith in them and affection for them are 
the elements that determine his effec- 
tiveness. 

It is this concept of a teacher as one 
who lives what he teaches that empha- 
sizes the importance of close relation- 
ships between faculty and students. For 
it is in intimate acquaintanceship that 
personalities make themselves felt. We 
need to know people to influence them, 
to make impact upon their characters. 
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If mere knowledge is the goal then it 
makes little difference if the teacher 
even knows the names of his students. 
But the moment living values expressed 
in action are the goal then, as teachers, 
we must know our students. 

It is in this deep concern for indi- 
viduals as human beings that American 
education can excell Russian education, 
for the Communist philosophy looks 
upon individual men as expendable. But 
to win we must be true to our own 
philosophy. We must not let the Rus- 
sian threat deflect our efforts. 

The first thing we must remember 
is the creative character of every child, 
every student. Often the differences 
among students seem to teachers to be 
annoyances but it is out of the differ- 
ences that all creative achievement must 
come. The meaning of creativity and its 
nurture has rarely been stated as strik- 
ingly as by Kahlil Gibran in The 
Prophet: 


Your children are not your children. 
They are the sons and daughters of Life’s 
longing for itself. 
They come thru you but not from you, 
And though they are with you 
yet they belong not to you. 


You may give them your love 
but not your thoughts, 
For they have their own thoughts. 
You may house their bodies 
but not their souls, 
For their souls dwell in the house 
of tomorrow, which you cannot visit, 
not even in your dreams. 
You may strive to be like them, 
but seek not to make them like you. 
For life goes not backward 
nor tarries with yesterday. 
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It is a pity that so few teachers and par- 
ents sense the richness of the unique and 
creative power of individual human be- 
ings. It is from the fullest release, the 
fullest development of these unique en- 
dowments of individuals that all 
achievements in art, science, and state- 
craft must come. And it is exactly at 
this point that freedom has an advan- 
tage over dictatorship. For to grow to 
his greatest stature the individual must 
be free to be himself. And in a society 
such as the Soviet he cannot be himself 
but rather must be what the state de- 
mands of him. 

How then do we develop creativity? 
How does a creative teacher work? 
First of all he has faith in his students 
for the faith of others is a powerful 
motivation to us. We do not want to let 
those who believe in us down, Greatness 
in a teacher is not possible unless he has 
an enduring faith in people. 

The creative teacher respects origi 
nality, seeks it, rewards it and helps his 
students to attain it. He does not expect 
—in fact does not want his students to 
copy him, to become mere replicas of 
him. Perhaps this is the reason we have 
many smart teachers and few great ones, 
becaust too many teachers wish to rear 
their students in their own image, dom- 
inating them and grading them in terms 
of the degree to which they accept the 
teacher’s ideas and outlook. Great teach- 
ers, creative teachers, have pupils who 
are greater than they are and often very 
different from them. The creative 
teacher is a humble seeker after truth. 
He personifies this search and thus sets 
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an example of the inquiring mind. He 
senses new applications for old princi- 
ples. He accepts nothing as final or per- 
fect. He often asks why? He thinks and 
dreams boldly. He paints on a large 
canvas. He sees the relationships of the 
arts and of ideas. He is self-critical and 
readily admits an error when he makes 
one. 

The creative teacher loves his stu- 
dents. They mean something to him. 
When they are in trouble he worries 
about it. When they succeed he is there 
to applaud. When failure attends he 
softens the blow and says “try again.” 
This affection on the part of the crea- 
tive teacher is neither maudlin nor sen- 
timental. The teacher expects his stu- 
dents to do their best, expects them to 
be strong, to work hard and to discipline 
themselves. 

The creative teacher has enthusiasm 
and optimism. He is inspiring to be 
with. New ideas abound in his lectures. 
His own life is creative, dynamic, ac- 
tive. He looks forward, not backward. 
He does not let yesterday’s failure 
dampen his today’s effort. 

The creative teacher is inspired. He is 
inspired because he seeks what is most 
precious in all the world—the fullest 
development of creative talents. Speak- 
ing of artistic origination William Er- 
nest Hocking says that “Bach’s music 
was not externally laid up in heaven, 
extracted by him from aa endless store 
of pre-existing ideas: it was not so much 
as possible until Bach conceived it... . 
Thus Bach adds to the universe, when 
he pens his music, something which 
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without his invention the universe 
would not have had and something 
which God himself had never thought.” 

Often we tend to envy the creative 
artist, the composer, the painter, the 
poet. We view all these as creative, 
contrasting them with teachers who are 
seen as mere carriers of what others 
have conceived. But true teaching is 
fully as creative as the work of any art- 
ist. For no matter how much creative 
potentiality an individual may have it 
does the world little good unless it finds 
expression. And the process of helping 
people to express their unique creative 
capacities is as much an art as the com- 
position of a symphony of the painting 
of a picture. We must therefore always 
see the teacher as an artist. 

Creative education, creative teaching, 
creative living are the richest fruits of 
freedom. It is, therefore, in the realm 
of the creative that education has its 
finest role. It is in terms of education 
for creative development of human be- 
ings that we can win the struggle for the 
minds and the hearts of mankind. 

But this creative education must be 
for all. We cannot win for freedom 
unless all abilities are developed and 
utilized to the fullest possible extent. 
Hence we must have a national pro- 
gram of education built upon a grand 
design, mobilized by democratic process 
and plan, administered with creative 
leadership and carried out with the full 
participation of our community re- 
sources. The fully mobilized commun- 
ity is our best program of adult educa- 
tion. But it is also productive of spiritual 
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strength at the community level—the 
very foundation of the power of free- 
dom. The federal government, state 
governments, local authorities, private 
institutions and agencies must become 
an educational partnership. This part- 


nership can with vision and awareness 
produce a great creative education that 
will not only match the rest of our so- 
ciety in its dynamism but will be our 
ultimate weapon in achieving final vic- 
tory for freedom. 


Samia H. TaxktTak 


A mass of stone . 


Yet a piece of art... 


Expressing a culture of a splendid past . 


Yet it has alone. . 


A life. . 


That moves within .. 


The solid . . lifeless stone. . 








College Teacher Supply and Demand— 
A Changing Pattern 


Ray C. 


F  yeteeooe the teacher shortage is 
certainly not news, it is now un- 
dergoing an important change. The new 
element is a shift of the focal point from 
the elementary school to the college. A 
dramatic upturn in the demand for in- 
structional personnel by institutions of 
higher education requires a re-examina- 
tion of some basic assumptions. 

Close students of the need for teach- 
ers at all levels began as early as 1942 
to foretell the oncoming shortage of 
elementary school teachers. Those pre- 
dictions were based solely upon a study 
and projection of the birth rate. No 
other factor was needed; the total num- 
ber of children born in a given year was 
recognized as a concise measure of the 
load to be imposed upon the first grade 
of the elementary schools six years later. 
Dependable mortality tables would indi- 
cate the losses by death over the first 
six-year span of life, and the percent 
mentally incapable could also be de- 
termined. True, the mobility of the 
American population made difficult the 
accurate prediction of just where these 
children would be residing when they 
attained age six, but the total teaching 
load at the first grade level could be 
foretold with mathematical accuracy. 

The gloomy forecasts of the early 
1940’s were, in general, taken lightly. 
Many employers of teachers were ac- 
customed to the privilege of picking and 
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choosing from among a considerable 
surplus of available candidates during 
the thirties. The unfortunate result was 
that an actual shortage confronted many 
superintendents before they began to 
realize the primary nature of their own 
responsibility to the teaching profession 
—to develop in their high schools a 
guidance and counseling service de- 
liberately geared to identify and to en- 
courage young students with aptitude 
for teaching, particularly elementary- 
school teaching. One of the post-war 
educational tragedies is the delay in 
many localities in systematically attack- 
ing the recruitment problem. The 
avalanche of small children literally 
overwhelmed the elementary schools, 
with a resulting shortage of qualified 
teachers, before the problem was recog- 
nized as more than a passing post-war 
phenomenon. 

The dimensions of this increase in the 
number of children in the 6-11-year age 
bracket (those normally in Grades I-VI) 
are not yet fully understood. During 
the decade 1935-1944 this total num- 
ber steadily decreased, year by year, for 
a total of 10 percent. But during the 
next decade—1945-1954—the total in- 
creased by a full 50 percent! And these 
figures, we must remember, only indi- 
cate the load to be carried by the ele- 
mentary schools today, and not by sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. 
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Hicu Scuoor Increase YET TO COME 


With popular concern aroused, the 
erroneous impression has gained wide 
acceptance that the high schools have 
already felt the full impact of the in- 
creased birth rate. This, of course, is 
not true. 

During the decade 1939-1948 the 
number of youth of high  school- 
attendance age (those normally ex- 
pected to be in Grades VII-XI1) steadily 
decreased for a total of approximately 
10 percent. During the half decade, 
1949-1954, just this 10 percent was re- 
gained; the total eligible to attend high 
school in 1954 was almost exactly the 
same as the number in 1939. Actual en- 
rollments during the 1939-1948 decade 
remained fairly constant, but they have 
turned up since 1949, and at a much 
faster rate than the increase in the total 
number of eligible enrollees. Such fig- 
ures point up the fact that high school 
enrollments, unlike those of the ele- 
mentary schools, respond to other in- 
fluences in addition to the mere increase 
in the number of 12-17-year-olds in the 
population. A factor—holding 
power— must be reckoned with. 

As compulsory attendance laws be- 
gin to lose their force, new influences 
complicate the problem of predicting 
future enrollments. It is known, of 
course, that the total number of 12-17- 
year-olds in the population will increase 
some 45 percent between 1955 and 
1964. The critical point to note, how- 
ever, is that other conditions in our so- 
ciety may cause high school enrollments 
to expand at quite a different rate from 
one dictated only by the continued in- 


new 
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crease in numbers of youth in this age 
bracket. In other words, a whole con- 
stellation of influential factors must be 
reckoned with, as one attempts to de- 
termine the load the high schools will 
be called upon to carry in 1960, 1965, 
and 1970. 


CoLLeGE INCREASES AHEAD OF 
SCHEDULE 


The response of high schools to the 
influence of multiple factors is only a 
sample of what we must face at the col- 
lege level, as witness this paradox: the 
number of 18-21-year-olds in the’ gen- 
eral population started to fall in 1946 
and declined steadily at the rate of about 
100,000 per year for ten years; in 1955, 
with this college-age group down a full 
million in a decade, college enrollment 
made a new all-time high! 

The trend in college enrollments has 
been exactly the reverse of the trend in 
total numbers of college-age youth. As 
the total number in the age-group went 
down the total number of college en- 
rollees has gone up. Other influences 
have completely submerged the factor 
of sheer numbers. The vital question 
thus becomes, “What factors will dictate 
college enrollments in the decade 
ahead?” A careful study of the control- 
ling influences during the past decade, 
when measured in terms of existing eco- 
nomic conditions and the level of sta- 
bility of international relations, is per- 
haps the best clue to what may be 
expected in the decade ahead. Surely it 
is clear that the factor of numbers alone 
is unworthy of complete trust. It may 
well be that the number of youth in the 
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college-age-going bracket may not even 
be the major, not to say the deter- 
mining, factor in dictating future en- 
rollments. 

But if we pass over the uncertainty of 
which factors will make how much im- 
pact, we can be sure that, barring only 
an all-out war, the future will bring 
enormous increases in college enroll- 
ments. And at the top of the list of 
baffling questions is this one: Can com- 
petent instructional staff be obtained in 
the numbers needed to serve the on- 
coming “tidal wave”? 

Cottece SrarF Neeps May Be 

GREATEST 


For a decade we have been con- 
fronted with an expanding need for 
adequately prepared elementary school 
teachers. We are just now beginning to 
feel the pinch at the high school. Cer- 
tain fields are already in short supply 
and others are no more than in balance. 
But what about the supply of competent 
teachers for the colleges? Belatedly, we 
are beginning to realize that the higher 
institutions are perhaps least of all ready 
for the expansion facing them. 

With no generally accepted standard 
of what constitutes a qualified candidate 
for college teaching, woefully few data 
are available as a basis for the objec- 
tive study of supply and demand, The 
college administrator who is now 
worried about future enrollments, 
needed buildings and equipment, and 
trends in curriculum development, may 
find that the lack of available, compe- 
tent instructional personnel is the big- 
gest headache of all. 
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One way to bring the problem into 
focus is to examine some known charac- 
teristics of the present staff. Judged by 
any standard, the formal preparation of 
this group is hardly inspiring. Only four 
in ten hold the doctor’s degree; two in 
ten have made some preparation beyond 
the master’s degree; three in ten have 
nothing beyond the master’s degree, 
and one in ten has not yet attained this 
modest level of preparation. In non- 
publicly controlled universities 52 per- 
cent hold the doctor’s degree; in public 
universities, 48 percent; in state colleges, 
32 percent; in small nonpublicly con- 
trolled colleges, 31 percent; in teachers 
colleges, 30 percent. These figures refer 
only to the full-time instructional staff. 
While it is common knowledge that a 
good part of the total instructional load 
is carried by part-time teachers, as- 
sistant instructors, graduate students, 
and other temporary employees of vari- 
ous classifications, the qualifications of 
this nor ‘full-time corps are unknown. 
Local institutional practices vary tre- 
mendously with respect to the use of 
temporary instructional personnel. Al- 
most every campus is a law unto itself. 

Another characteristic to be noted is 
age. The present staff is mature. A look 
at the record shows ‘that the first cate- 
gory of demand for college teachers—to 
replace those who retire—will grow 
steadily. On the average, the men now 
in college teaching service are about 43 
years of age; the women are about 48. 
But almost 10 percent of the total group 
are beyond age 60, with another ro per- 
cent in the 55-59-year age bracket. 

A third characteristic is that of sex. 
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In the elementary schools some 80 per- 
cent of all teachers are women; in the 
high schools, just over 50 percent. But 
in colleges and universities the tradition 
seems to have been established that 
teaching is a man’s job. Some 78 percent 
of the total staff in all types of institu- 
tions combined are men, even when the 
departments of home economics, library 
science, and women’s physical education 
are included. This means that, as oc- 
cupational opportunities expand for 
educated men, the college teaching staff 
is vulnerable to an extent not reaching 
the elementary schools, and affecting 
the high schools only a little. In the 
total college staff 89 percent of the so- 
cial science teachers are men; psy- 
chology, 87 percent; mathematics, 86 
percent; business and commerce (in- 
cluding the tool subjects of shorthand 
and typewriting), 80 percent; fine arts, 
74 percent; foreign languages, 72 per- 
cent; English, 71 percent. These estab- 
lished customs tend to bar the colleges 
from drawing meaningfully upon the 
reservoir of trained womanpower. 

Still another item to note is the distri- 
bution of the present teaching corps 
among the various fields of instruction, 
when compared with the distribution of 
present demands of college teachers, 
and with prospective future demands. 
Just now 10.9 percent of the total staff 
can be found in the social sciences; 10.8 
percent in fine arts; 8.3 percent in Eng- 
lish; 8.1 percent in physical sciences; 6 
percent in engineering; 6 percent in bio- 
logical sciences; 5.2 percent in business 
and commerce, and only 4 percent in 
mathematics. But in the demand for 
new teachers in 1953-54 and 1954-55 
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mathematics and the physical sciences 
topped the list, the number sought be- 
ing all out of proportion to the total 
number engaged as teachers of these 
subjects. The number of unfilled posi- 
tions (due to lack of qualified candi- 
dates) in these two fields and in engi- 
neering equaled the number in all other 
fields combined. And the situation is 
further complicated by the fact that em- 
ploying officials foresee another shift of 
emphasis in long-range demands, with 
future needs being greatest in English, 
followed by physical sciences, social sci- 
ences, mathematics, education, and busi- 
ness and commerce, in that order. 
Prospective future demand for teachers 
in fine arts is dwarfed by these others, 
despite the fact that fine arts currently 
outranks all but one of the teaching 
fields in total number of full-time teach- 
ers in service. 

Recognition of these factors—prepara- 
tion, age, sex, and distribution among 
the several teaching fields—only serves 
to point up the complicated nature of 
the problem which must be approached 
in terms of possible shifts in the major 
interests of students. 


ELEMENTARY AND HiGH ScHOOL 
Suppty Up, CoLtiece SuPppiy 
Down 
Prospects for future supply, if viewed 
in terms of adequate qualifications of 
candidates, are most gloomy for the 
colleges in contrast to the outlook for 
the elementary and high schools. Here 

are some hard facts. 

1. Employers of elementary and 
high school teachers, looking at the 
forthcoming class of college graduates, 
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can identify potential teaching candi- 
dates because known certificate require- 
ments must be met. One senior, for 
example, may have major preparation 
in mathematics with no professional 
preparation for teaching and is thus to 
be completely ignored by the employing 
superintendent. Another senior, with 
identical credits in mathematics, may 
have chosen to include the professional 
courses required for the certificate, and 
thus have indicated his interest in teach- 
ing. The latter is an eligible candidate; 
the big question is the ability of the 
superintendent to attract him to teach- 
ing in the face of other bids for his 
services, 

2. The candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree, on the other hand, cannot be thus 
identified as a prospective college 


teacher. He may have his occupational 


sights pointed toward college teaching, 
or he may have no intention whatever 
of entering this field. Since there are 
no prescribed professional requirements 
for him to meet, his chosen program of 
graduate study is not necessarily an indi- 
cation of his occupational ambitions. 
Even if the Ph.D. candidate is holding a 
fellowship or assistantship which re- 
quires that he teach one or more under- 
graduate classes, the evidence is almost 
wholly lacking that he can be counted 
as a potential candidate for a teaching 
career. In many of the large graduate 
schools the chief source of aid to candi- 
dates for advanced degrees is teaching 
one or more of the many sections of 
required freshman courses. In a lamen- 
table number of instances these assign- 
ments are made without too much con- 
cern about (1) the Ph.D. candidate’s 
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preparation for teaching, or (2) his 
desire to become a teacher. The co-ordi- 
nation of the university’s employment 
practices with its organized program of 
preparation of college teachers is yet to 
be achieved on many campuses. 

3. The inevitable dip in the total 
number of Ph.D. degree candidates is 
yet to come. How deep this dip will be 
and how long it will continue are ques- 
tions only the future can answer, but 
college employing officials must realisti- 
cally see that it is inescapable. 

One factor in determining the num- 
ber of master’s degree candidates in any 
given year is the total number of 
bachelor’s degrees conferred the preced- 
ing year. In like manner, the number of 
Ph.D. degree candidates in any given 
year is influenced by the number of 
master’s degrees conferred two, three, 
and even four years earlier. Starting 
with 1950, when bachelor’s degree re- 
cipients totaled 434,000, this group has 
sustained a five-year loss of 34 percent, 
down to 287,000 in 1955. The down- 
trend was not checked until 1956. 

Master’s degrees hit a peak of 65,000 
in 1951, took a three-year drop of 12 
percent, down to 57,000 in 1954, and 
have shown only a slight increase since 
that date. Throughout this period the 
number of doctor’s degrees conferred 
has climbed year by year, from 6,600 
in 1950 to 8,800 in 1955." The effect of 
the three-year drop in master’s and the 
five-year drop in bachelor’s degrees con- 
ferred can only be anticipated; its force 


*Source of data on number of degrees con- 
ferred: Office of Education Circular No. 461, 
“Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, 1954-1955.” 
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cannot be measured, but a two-, three-, 
or even four-year decline in the num- 
ber of doctor’s degrees conferred should 
not be a surprise to officials seeking new 
candidates for college teaching. Surely 
it would be unjustified optimism to as- 
sume an uninterrupted continuance of 
the recent year-by-year increase. 

4. Perhaps no less important than 
the total number of doctor’s degrees to 
be conferred in the future is the distri- 
bution of the total among the teaching 
fields. For example, of the 8,800 gradu- 
ates receiving this degree in 1955 the 
largest concentration—19.4 percent— 
was in the physical sciences. This would 
seem at first glance to be reassuring— 
that the present extreme shortage of 
college teachers in this field would be 
of brief duration. But here the added 
factor of availability for teaching comes 
into play. The fact that some 1,700 
doctor’s degrees were granted in the 
physical sciences in 1955 had little or 
no effect upon the demand for college 
teachers in this field; other employment 
opportunities siphoned off all but a few, 
leaving many college teaching positions 
unfilled. 

The situation in mathematics points 
up another aspect of the distribution 
factor. Among all full-time college staffs 
physical science teachers are just twice 
as numerous as mathematics teachers. In 
1955, however, the number of doctor’s 
degrees conferred in the physical science 
field was just exactly seven times the 
number conferred in mathematics. 


These are but two of numerous availa- 
ble items of proof that opportunities in 
college teaching have little or no effect 
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upon the choice of major fields of study 
by graduate students. 

5. Still another factor is the yet-to-be- 
determined role of the Ed.D. degree in 
supplying college and university teach- 
ers. To date the recipients of this de- 
gree, while expanding steadily in num- 
ber, have concentrated their employ- 
ment ambitions in school administration, 
teaching in college departments of edu- 
cation, and the more attractive high 
school teaching positions. A few find 
their way into supervision and special- 
education assignments, but EdD degree 
holders have made scarcely any impact 
upon the demand for college teachers 
in the whole range of subject-matter 


fields. 


CoNCLUSION 


The evidence is clear that the demand 
for competent instructional personnel 
at the college and university level pre- 
sents a more complicated problem than 
do the demands at the elementary and 
high school levels. College enrollments 
threaten to increase at a more rapid 
rate, but the determining influences be- 
hind the rate of increase are more 
numerous and far more complex. And 
the situation becomes more involved as 
we recognize our inability to predict the 
subject-matter fields in which future en- 
rollments are likely to be concentrated, 
with the consequent need for propor- 
tionally greater numbers of future 
teachers in certain fields. Student de- 
mands for instruction can change 
quickly, but time is required to prepare 
competent teachers. 

There seems to be little or no rela- 
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tion between the number of candidates 
for advanced degrees in each field and 
the present or future number of oppor- 
tunities for college teaching in those 
fields. The counseling of graduate stu- 
dents is many times undergirded by 
woefully little reliable information as 
to general requirements or opportunities 
in college teaching. 

The full-time staff now in service is 
not, on the whole, adequately prepared; 
the formal preparation of many is obvi- 
ously incomplete, and numerous insti- 
tutions lean heavily upon part-time 
teachers whose inadequacy of prepara- 
tion is widely recognized. 

The fact that every institution sets 
up its own standards greatly compli- 
cates the supply problem. One institu- 
tion may require the doctor’s degree 
while another may not for identical 
teaching assignments. One may strongly 
prefer candidates with a well-planned 
background of professional preparation 
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for teaching, while another institution 
may be concerned only with mastery of 
a subject-matter field. 

The tradition that college teaching is 
a man’s job limits the contribution of 
educated women—the greatest reservoir 
of the elementary and high schools— 
to higher education. When competition 
increases for the services of educated 
men the colleges suffer the greatest 
blow. 

Daily the need becomes clearer for 
more aggressive steps to be taken to 
assure the future quality of instruction 
in institutions of higher education. 
Many more facts are needed, and a well 
organized program of guidance and 
counseling from high school through 
the most advanced levels of the gradu- 
ate school should present the facts in an 
encouraging way. Competent college 
teachers may quickly become the great- 
est need of the American educational 
system. 


“. .. Action and work always follow will, and work is almost always 
accompanied by success. These three things, will, work and success, 
divide between themselves all human existence; will opens the door to 
brilliant and happy careers, work allows one to pass through these 
doors, and once arrived at the end of the journey, success comes to 


crown one’s efforts.” 


—Louis PAsrEuR 
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Except by Love 


Oma CaRLYLE ANDERSON 


Late war, and victory that will betray 


The conqueror and leave the vanquished prone, 


How useless and how futile to inveigh 
Against this fact; how idle to condone, 


Knowing that peace, peace only can atone. 


No marshaled disproportion of the forces, 

No coaxing, bribes or flattery can shove 

The pendulum to peace, or change the course of 
Hate; we must look within and look above ... 


There is no way to peace except by love. 
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Trends in College Freshman 


Orientation 


W. W. LupEMANn 


RESHMAN orientation originated a 
| jeceen of a century ago and its 
objectives and implementation have 
gone through a series of progressive 
eras. This study was undertaken to take 
an inventory of present plans and the 
evaluation of their strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

A brief data questionnaire was sent 
to about 50 colleges in the Middle 
West. There were 37 replies. Most of 
the replies came from teachers colleges 
but there was a good sprinkling from 
liberal arts colleges. All of the institu- 
tions have plans for freshman orienta- 
tion. 


Title Used and Director 


There is no one name for the orienta- 
tion plans. Titles used in the order 
from highest rank down are: “Fresh- 
man Orientation,” “Freshman Orienta- 
Week,” “Orientation,” “New 
Student Orientation Program,” “Fresh- 
man Counselling,” “Freshman Forum,” 
“College Orientation.” The names im- 
ply that this service is for freshman or 
new students and it is designed largely 
for orientation and counseling purposes. 

The administrative officers in charge 
of the orientation plan in the order of 
use are: Director of Student Personnel, 
Dean of Men, Dean of Women, Col- 
lege Dean, Director of Counseling, Dean 
of Students, Registrar, Director of Stu- 


tion 


dent Services, Dean of Administration, 
Dean of Instruction, A Faculty Com- 
mittee, 


How Orientation is Run 
Twenty-nine of the colleges concen- 
trate their orientation in a few days at 
the beginning of the first term, while 
25 distribute all or some of the services 
over several weeks of the opening term. 
Concentrated Plan—Colleges that 
concentrate orientation run it as follows: 
2 days—8 colleges; 3 days—8; 4 days— 
5; 5 days—4; 7 days—3; 8 days—t1. 
Distributed Plan—Colleges that 
stretch orientation out use plans as fol- 
lows: 1 hour per week for a quarter or 
a semester with credit and compulsory 
attendance—8 colleges; 2 hours a week 
for a quarter or semester with credit— 
2 colleges; other colleges use these 
plans—first six Tuesdays of the semes- 
ter, a series of special meetings at call; 
first Tuesday of each month all year; 
four lectures on the library; three weeks 
of lectures on how to study; a series of 
lectures on mental and physical health; 
one hour per week for six or seven 
weeks; freshmen divided into six sections 
meet once per week for the fall quarter. 
Several colleges favor the distributed 
plan with such statements as: “it is 
much better to have orientation sessions 
scattered over several weeks”; “it is best 
to get new students into classes immedi- 
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ately”; “spreading out events rather 
than cramming them into a few days has 


advantages.” 


Itemized Coverage During Orientation 


The colleges cover a multitude of 
topics, objectives, and activities in their 
various plans of orientation. Listed are: 


Standard testing 

Welcome to 
students 

Tours of campus 

Assign counsellors 

Entertainment 

Recreation 

Meet ministers 

Hold teas 

Assemblies 

Go over handbooks 

Picnics 

Mixers 

Informational 
lectures 

Social graces 

Registration 
procedure 

Use of library 

Voice tests 

Big sister plan 

Big brother plan 

Church night 

Meeting with 
parents 

Talent show 

A freshman 
orientation camp 

Manners 

Vocational guidance 

Careers 

Grooming 


How to study 

Physical 
examinations 

How to think 

Explain extra- 
curricular 
activities 

Social adjustment 

College rules 

How to budget time 

History of the 
college 

How to develop 
personality 

Dating 

How to prepare for 
examinations 

Developing a life 
philosophy 

Planning for 
marriage 

Sing fest 

Treats by business 
houses 

Library reading lists 

Orientation for 
group living 

Movies 

Small group 
conferences 

Visits to library, 


Values of Orientation 


The colleges surveyed claim very 
definite strengths and values as a result 
of their orientation plans. Included are: 


Eliminates lost 
feeling 

Helps adjustment 

Builds college spirit 

Employs upper-class 
advisors 

Aids good study 
habits 

Gives over-all 
picture of college 

Freshmen feel part 
of college 

Saves many drop- 
outs 

Bridges gap from 
high school to 
college 

Is vital part of 
guidance program 

Gives opportunities 
for self-appraisal 

Uncovers student 
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leaders 

Makes students feel 
at home 

Eliminates 
homesickness 

Strengthens 
counseling 
system 

Improves college 
work 

Gives new students 
attention before 
upper classmen 
arrive 

Provides early 
records on new 
students 

Helps transition 
from home to 
college 

Gets college work 
started early 


Weaknesses in Orientation Plans 


The colleges are frank to admit that 
plans of orientation have weaknesses 


and there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment. The most glaring flaws are: 


Too little 
particpation by 
advisors and 
faculty 

Late enrollees lose 
out 

Time is too limited 

Not enough time on 
“how to study” 

Too fatiguing 

Attendance not 
compulsory 

Orientation classes 
too large 

Credit not given 

Too much time 
used, can be done 
in two days 


Theory is good but 
presentation is 
weak 

Groups are too large 

Poor planning on 
some events 

Too concentrated 

No remedial work 
on reading and 
how to study 

Not enough pre- 
registration 
guidance 

Too short, should 
run all through 
the semester 

Too much 
entertainment 
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and recreation concentrated in a few days at the opening of the 
Fail to reach big Not enough follow- school year. 

ercentage « u . ss 

P ge of P 2. Properly organized and adminis- 

freshmen Doubt as to how ail ; ; ; ; 
Students rushed too much “sticks” tered an orientation plan has tre- 

anal Sas enced mendous values to new students. 
Too big a dose individual 3. Orientation 1s becoming more and 
‘Test program too conferences more a vital adjunct of the guid- 


ance program. 


Conclusions sl 
4. A plan of orientation should be a 


This study leads to these conclusions co-operative venture of most of 
on the problem of college orientation: the faculty rather than the respon- 
1. The trend is toward distributing sibility of one or two persons. 
orientation over longer periods of 5. There is still much to do to reach 

time rather than concentrating it the ideal plan for orientation. 


“The quest for peace is the statesman’s most exacting duty. Security 
of the nation entrusted to his care is his greatest responsibility. Practical 
progress to lasting peace is his fondest hope. Y et in pursuit of his hope 
he must not betray the trust placed in him as guardian of the people’s 
security. A sound peace—with security, justice, well-being, and freedom 
for the people of the world—can be achieved, but only by patiently 
and thoughtfully following a hard and sure and tested road.” 


—PresipeEnt Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 
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Forever Now He Smokes 
His Calumet™ 


GERTRUDE A. CasapD 


His nakedness lies deep as the bleaching bone: 

No flesh nor copper skin conceals the frame 
Contoured so smoothly youthful, too young to claim 
Certificate of death by speeding stone. 

Who knows how many years he lay alone, 

Or how the shroud of springing green became 

The summer’s cloth of gold, and autumn’s flame? 
As if, for death, such beauty could atone! 


Spearhead transfixed the heart and shoulder blade,— 

Triune stone of death, Happy Hunting Ground 

And eulogy. But we must not forget 

That daring eyes embrace Death’s final shade 

To gleam round Campfires where no war whoops sound 
Where braves forever smoke the calumet. 


* This poem was written on seeing the skeleton of an Indian, which had ap- 
parentaly lain in the woods many years. A stone spearhead, entering the body from 
the front, had passed through the heart and projected from the shoulder blade. 
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The Adjustment of a Beginning 
Teacher 


R. D. Wi LkINson 


I 

M** SHANNON is having a great 

deal of difficulty with discipline. 
I think that she can become a good 
teacher, and I am concerned with her 
depressed feelings and growing desire 
to leave the field immediately, after 
only six weeks of working with her 
third grade class. I am doing what I 
can to help her with the discipline prob- 
lem, and to get her safely through this 
adjustment period—but if she does not 
improve, I will be forced to drop her 
at the end of the term. What can your 
department do to help us keep Mrs. 
Shannon for the teaching profession?” 

Thus spoke Miss Sara Smith," Princi- 
pal of the Franklin Elementary School, 
in a call to the chairman of the education 
department of Mrs, Shannon’s alma 
mater. 

“The department will be glad to help. 
Mrs. Shannon’s former supervisor of 
student teaching will arrange for an 
observation and conference with the 
young lady in order to do whatever is 
possible.” 

What about Mrs. Shannon’s back- 
ground? The Supervisor reviewed her 
notes and the official record, and re- 
affirmed her that Mrs. 
Shannon had been an excellent student 


recollection 


* Although the material for this article was 
based on an actual case, all names of people and 
the name of the school are fictitious, 


and that she had done very well in her 
practice teaching. Incidentally, she had 
done part of her student teaching in a 
third grade the past spring in the school 
which had hired her, and had been given 
an excellent rating by the co-operating 
teacher, the principal, and the college 
supervisor. It was the room teacher’s 
recommendation that had clinched the 
job for Mrs. Shannon. 

Mrs. Shannon had student teaching 
experience in two schools, one serving 
an upper middle-income community, 
and the other the school which em- 
ployed her, a low-income community. 
The latter situation, however, was as 
ideal a student teaching experience as 
the former, since her co-operating 
teachers in both schools were excellent 
teachers. Neither of these experiences 
gave her an opportunity to handle difh- 
cult children. 

Mrs. Shannon’s personality had ap- 
peared quite adequate. She had a ready 
and warm smile and seemed to under- 
stand and love children. Apparently 
she was an idealist and performed her 
tasks as a perfectionist. As a student she 
was well groomed and always appropri- 
ately dressed. 

Mrs. Shannon was the youngtst of 
three children in a good home. She 
was married to a city college teacher 
shortly after her graduation from col- 
lege last spring, which meant that she 
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was a bride of a little more than two 
months when she began her teaching 
career. Unable to find suitable living 
quarters the young couple moved into 
a one-room apartment, which Mrs. 
Shannon later explained did not provide 
sufficient space for the teaching materials 
which she had collected, nor even a 
closet for clothes. She felt awfully 
cramped in her new home. 

She began to hate to go to school to 
face her third grade children, because 
of the difficulty of keeping order. As a 
result, she stayed in her tight little 
home several mornings, and telephoned 
the school to say that she was ill. Learn- 
ing that substitute teachers also had difh- 
culty with her class lent conviction to her 
feeling that the children were “just 
bad.” Mrs. Shannon said she felt com- 
pletely exhausted every afternoon of her 
teaching days. She wondered, therefore, 
whether she should try to continue 
teaching. 

On one occasion when Mrs, Shannon 
had remained at home, Mr. Shannon 
visited Miss Smith at the school to ex- 
plain his wife’s attitude about coming 
to work. He expressed a feeling that 
Mrs. Shannon had not had much re- 
sponsibility for making personal deci- 
sions in the past. Her parents decided 
for her. He said that he was not attempt- 
ing to get her to make her own decision 
about teaching rather than to rely on 
him, and he felt that she was having 
difficulty facing the situation. Miss Smith 
readily grasped this picture. In her 
office next door to Mrs. Shannon’s class- 
room, she had learned first hand of Mrs. 
Shannon’s difficulties. She was aware of 
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the children’s fighting and of the 
teacher’s yelling at them. On several 
occasions, Mrs. Shannon had left the 
classroom weeping hysterically because 
the children would not behave. 


II 


The college Supervisor of student 
teaching made three unannounced obser- 
vations of Mrs. Shannon’s classroom 
teaching—the first, six weeks after school 
opened; the second, two weeks later; 
and the third, a month later. Each was 
followed either by personal conferences 
or by telephone calls. Mrs. Shannon 
welcomed the Supervisor’s visits, and 
after the first visit extended an invita- 
tion for frequent visits. 

On the first observation the Supervi- 
sor was struck by the absolute bareness 
and cold appearance of the classroom. 
There was not one stimulating item in 
sight. The floor was untidy. Not one 
picture, nor a single piece of the chil- 
dren’s work was displayed—there were 
the nailed-down desks, the blackboard, 
windows, teacher’s desk and chair, and 
but little else; however, there was on 
the blackboard evidence that the teacher 
had planned the work in advance. She 
was reading a story to the class, but 
most of the children were ignoring her 
efforts by talking. Some of the children 
were out of their seats, several fights 
broke out, and even though the teacher 
raised her voice louder and louder, and 
dramatized as she read, the general 
confusion continued, There was no rap- 
port between teacher and pupils nor 
between pupils and pupils, This confu- 
sion continued until the bell rang for 
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recess. Half of the time allotted for 
recess was spent lining up the children 
and trying to get them to proceed in an 
orderly fashion down the stairway to 
the outdoor play area. As the children 
had to pass the principal’s office to get 
to the stairway, Miss Smith heard the 
noise and came out to assist by speaking 
to some of the children. 

A conference with Mrs. Shannon was 
attempted on the playground, but the 
children interrupted so frequently that 
the Supervisor left and continued over 
the telephone later that evening. Discus- 
sion brought out methods of beautifying 
the classroom, the need for presenting 
a stimulating environment for the chil- 
dren, and the importance of teaching the 
children good manners. Mrs. Shannon 
explained that she had brought in pic- 
tures and other articles to make the 
room more attractive, but that the chil- 
dren had torn them down. She promised 
to try again, and to get the children to 
take the lead in decorating the room, 
and in bringing in interesting objects. 
She planned to have a Good Manners 
Club. She seemed happy to have some- 
one with whom to talk—the Supervisor 
encouraged her to feel free to telephone 
at any time, and also suggested that 
Mrs. Shannon might want to call on 
the teacher who had recommended her 
for the job, in whose classroom she had 
done student teaching with a third 
grade, and for whom Mrs. Shannon had 
a great deal of respect. Mrs. Shannon 
reported that Miss Smith had assigned 
her to a “Big Sister,” another member 
of the faculty, who appeared so busy that 
she had not felt like taking up time to 
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discuss her problems. Miss Smith had 
co-operated further by placing the four 
most troublesome children in another 
classroom. 

The second observation two weeks 
later revealed significant improvement 
in the physical appearance of the class- 
room. There were pictures, curtains 
which Mrs, Shannon had made, a read- 
ing corner, and a science corner which 
the children had contributed. They had 
invited several people in to see the 
classroom and seemed to have much 
more pride in it. A reading lesson was 
in progress and Mrs. Shannon had 
divided the class into two reading 
groups: one had seatwork to do while 
she worked with the other group. The 
former group was generally disorderly 
—talking, laughing, playing. The chil- 
dren in the group having reading spoke 
out of turn without being recognized, 
others were talking rather than reading. 
The teacher unsuccessfully tried to main- 
tain order by yelling. She finally turned 
out the lights, and the children became 
quiet immediately. 

Following this-observation the read- 
ing lesson was discussed, Mrs. Shan- 
non decided that it would be better to 
have a single group for reading rather 
than two groups until the children had 
more practice with routines and self- 
control. She explained that part of the 
lack of interest in reading was the fact 
that the children had used the same 
readers the previous year. She had at- 
tempted to get another set of readers 
but they were not available. To remedy 
this situation Mrs. Shannon said she 
would try to exchange readers with an- 
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other teacher, and would try some ex- 
perience stories now and then to help 
arouse the interest of the children and 
to get their co-operation. Mrs. Shannon 
said that none of the children had tele- 
vision sets at home, a few had radios, 
and that their home life was generally 
not pleasant enough to talk about in 
school. From this conference it appeared 
that Mrs. Shannon had so much sym- 
pathy for the children that she had 
hesitated to correct them when she 
should have. She had met several of 
their parents but had not described to 
them the actual classroom behavior of 
their children because she did not wish 
to expose them to the severe beatings 
which she understood most of them re- 
ceived at home. The conference brought 
out that overlooking some things the 
children were doing and being too sym- 
pathetic did more to aggravate than 
alleviate the problem. Mrs. Shannon 
began to realize that the children needed 
to learn to respect others and to be 
courteous. She decided to think about 
how to help the children in this respect. 

During this conference Mrs. Shan- 
non definitely was not as depressed as 
in previous talks, She asserted that she 
would do everything possible to try to 
keep the job at least until February 1 
or until the end of the term. Mrs. Shan- 
non had discovered that she was not the 
only beginning teacher in the school 
having difficulty, a realization which 
seemed to bolster her spirits. She had 
talked with her former co-operating 
teacher and had received suggestions 
and teaching materials. 

Mrs. Shannon telephoned the Super- 
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visor a few days later to say that she 
had met more of the children’s parents, 
who indicated that they wanted their 
children to be well-behaved, and that she 
had promised to let them know about 
the progress of the conduct of their chil- 
dren. 

On the occasion of the third and final 
observation by the college Supervisor, 
three months after the opening of the 
term, Mrs. Shannon had a good lesson, 
the room was attractive, and rapport was 
better. 

The Supervisor reported to the Prin- 
cipal the improvement noted. Miss 
Smith said that she, too, thought that 
things were improving for Mrs, Shan- 
non, but she was releasing another be- 
ginning teacher because of her lack of 
adjustment. 

About two weeks before the school 
year ended in June the Supervisor tele- 
phoned Mrs. Shannon, who summed up 
her experience as follows: she had had 
what she considered a good year, she 
had learned things she could never 
have learned from textbooks; she felt 
she had profited from the experience 
and as a result would be a better teacher 
next year. Mrs. Shannon also reported 
that she had obtained a position for the 
next year in another school in an area in 
which she did not expect to have many 
discipline problems. It was still her am- 
bition to be a good teacher. 


Ill 
What implications may be drawn 
from Mrs. Shannon’s experience for 
follow-up and in-service counseling and 
guidance? Consider these points: 
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1. The Principal of Mrs. Shannon’s 
school requested the co-operation of the 
college. 

2. Mrs. Shannon yelled at the chil- 
dren. She was convinced that they were 
“bad” because other teachers in the 
school had this opinion. 

3. The new teacher welcomed hav- 
ing someone with whom to talk out 
her feelings. Mrs. Shannon found no 
opportunity for complete and relaxed 
discussion of her problems until the 
Supervisor was called in. 

4. The new teacher’s request for addi- 
tional readers had been turned down, 
and no help was offered with this prob- 
lem. 

5. The new teacher probably felt 
“spied on” by being placed in a class- 
room next door to the principal. 

6. The principal, in an effort to co-op- 
erate, had removed to another class- 
room four of the trouble-makers recom- 
mended by Mrs. Shannon. 

7. Mrs. Shannon’s beginning ap- 
proach to teaching leaned too much to- 
ward “teacher-centeredness.” 

8. Personal elements in the situation 
may have engendered some of the diffi- 
culty which Mrs. Shannon was having: 
Adjustment problems at home, includ- 
ing being a bride of two months, being 
in cramped living quarters; inability to 
make decisions; fear of the ghildren or 
over-sympathetic attitude tofvard them; 
high absenteeism, hystericaF weeping. 

g. All of Mrs. Shannon’s student 
teaching experience was in ideal situa- 
tions where she met no discipline prob- 
lems. 

Has Mrs. Shannon been secured for 
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the teaching profession? Will her mani- 
fest capabilities mature to produce “a 
good teacher”? Time will tell. She may 
need more guidance and frequent 
friendly pushes until substantially ad- 
justed to her new ways of life. Upon 
whom devolves the responsibility for 
adjustment of the beginning teacher? 

Mrs. Shannon’s case suggests that 
there is a three-fold responsibility: 

First: personal responsibility for do- 
ing a good job is inherent in acceptance 
of the job. The beginning teacher must 
be sufficiently mature (. . . or grow up 
quickly!) to face this responsibility and 
not seem to run from it, to recognize a 
need for help, and to have the courage 
(... or just plain good sense!) to seek 
it. Personal adjustment may be en- 
hanced by: 

1. Adopting a curious mind, one 
which is willing and anxious to find out 
the “whys” of situations, 

2. Developing the ability of daily 
self-evaluation and determination to im- 
prove based on day to day needs. 

3. Developing a desire to keep up 
with the latest trends and develop- 
ments, 

4. Membership in professional organ- 
izations, attending meetings, and read- 
ing professional literature. 

5. Maintaining good physical and 
mental health by getting the proper 
rest, and keeping the proper outlook on 
life. 

6. Trying to avoid being influenced 
by the gossip in the school. 

7. Following suggestions of superior 
officers. 

Second: the employer is responsible 
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for proper orientation, in-service train- 
ing, and guidance throughout a reason- 
able adjustment period. The principal 
might take action, for example, to: 

1. Report to the college those of its 
graduates who need help and plan for 
co-ordinated remedial measures. 

2. Provide a capable person who is 
readily available to serve as a friend and 
guide with whom the new teacher can 
talk freely. 

3. Provide an orientation period be- 
fore school opens to assure an under- 
standing of procedures, policies, and fa- 
cilities available to aid in adjustment to 
teaching. 

4. Provide a weekly workshop or 
problems session for the first eight to 
twelve weeks of the term. 

5. Provide for weekly observation of 
teaching of new personnel followed by 
conferences. 

6. Provide for the new teacher to 
visit other classes and other schools. 

Third: the college might accept a 
responsibility—to continue to nourish its 
own. Could not the college undertake, 
as a minimal responsibility, action to as 
sure their graduates a good start? 
Whether labeled public relations, or 
alumni relations, or extended counsel- 
ing and guidance, the alma mater could 
take action to: 


1. Send the student teacher supervi- 
sor (or a staff member who is well 
acquainted with the graduate) to ob- 
serve the teaching during the first 
month. This should include a confer- 
ence with the graduate and with the 
principal to ascertain weaknesses or difh- 
culties faced by the new teacher. This 
observer might be given credit on an 
hourly basis for visits as a part of his or 
her total teaching load. 

2. Provide lists of new books, maga- 
zine articles, references, professional or- 
ganizations, and other sources of value 
to the beginner. 

3. Provide for monthly group meet- 
ings with student teaching supervisors 
and their former student teachers to 
help bolster morale, exchange ideas, and 
experiences, etc. 

4. Make facilities of the college, such 
as the library, available to graduates on 
request. 

Perhaps Mrs. Shannon has been “se- 
cured,” but may we stop there? Her 
story seems to present a challenge—to 
beginning teacher, to principal, to alma 
mater—each has responsibility for con- 
tributing to the adjustment of the new 
teacher. Can that challenge be met un- 
til each has accepted his share of the 
responsibility and the efforts of all are 
co-ordinated? 


\ 


Your country calls not for a life of ease, but for the life of strenuous 


endeavor. 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 








Stop the Finals! 


IGNACE FEUERLICHT 


n May 22, 1955, students of three 
O dormitories of Columbia Univer- 
sity rioted because the examination week 
made them jittery. For hours they 
tossed paper and poured water on pass- 
ing pedestrians. This riot may not quite 
have reached the proportions, depth and 
color of a young fashioned pantie raid, 
but it points to a significant part of a 
college semester: the final. 

A semester in a typical American 
college ends in a week or so of “final 
hectic 
judgment week, beset by frustrations, 


examinations,” a and climactic 
tensions, and fears, accompanied by a 
much higher consumption of sedatives 
and stimulants, and marked by a greater 
incidence of nausea, amnesia and hys- 
teria. 

In countries and courses where at- 
tendance is not required and relations 
between teacher and students are im- 
material and impersonal, a final or a 
comprehensive examination is necessary 
to appraise achievements, But in col- 
leges where students are subject to an 
almost paternal supervision or where 
they enjoy friendly relations with their 
instructors, this “final” touch is hardly 
an accolade, rather a slap in the face, 
in the face of students and reality. 

Finals may exert their corrupting and 
disrupting influence not only on the last 
week but on the whole semester. Some- 
times this tail seems to wag arrogantly 
and furiously the whole body, not just 
the student body. 

Many teachers do not base their 


grades on the performance of their stu- 
dents during the semester. Some do 
not even take the trouble or the time 
to judge that performance. Befuddled 
by the myth of the final, they make their 
final their first. They don’t foster regu- 
lar, steady, responsible work, punctu- 
ated, enlivened and evaluated by fre- 
quent tests, but provoke a spurt of fever- 
ish cramming after months of emptiness, 
inertia and incertitude. Some instruc- 
tors grade the students on the results of 
a two hour test only. Others, while tak- 
ing the students’ quizzes, recitations, 
themes, etc. into consideration, grant the 
final examination top importance. 

It should be difficult to explain why 
a teacher could not know reasonably 
well a student after forty to sixty ses- 
sions where he meets him face to face 
and where he has the opportunity of 
observing him at ease in different situa- 
tions. Why should he rather have to 
rely exclusively or mostly on an im- 
personal one- or two-hour examination 
which he may have to mark in a hurry 
to meet a deadline? Such an exclusive 
reliance on finals cannot do justice to 
the students’ grades. Evaluation should 
have a long and constructive evolution 
and should not consist of one or two 
shattering explosions. Giving of grades 
should be gradual and cautious, open 
and open to review, not sudden and 
bold, not secret and unappealable. It 
does not have to be built up to a kind 
of last judgment on a small scale. 

Advocates of the final usually argue 
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that it constitutes a general review, the 
crowning and necessary conclusion of the 
whole course. Indeed, about the only 
valid reason for holding and continuing 
finals is the opportunity they offer stu- 
dents to sum up parts, chapters, periods, 
and movements, and to view them from 
a new and higher position, to see new 
relations, problems, and solutions. In 
final integration could lie the integrity 
of the final. But is this lofty goal often 
aimed at? Can it generally be reached 
under the usual conditions of the last 
week of the term or semester? Does 
cramming lead to integration? Are the 
climate of climax, the stress on irrevo- 
cable grades, the haunting specter of 
failure, the changed schedules, the un- 
usual seating arrangements, the possi- 
bilities and temptations of cheating, the 
empty solemnity of impending doom, 
so often prevalent in examination 
rooms, conducive to calm and resource- 
ful’ integration, reorganization, or ap- 
plication of what has been taught all 
semester long? Such knowing and in- 
telligent summing up is not made eas- 
ier because it has to be done in five or 
six subjects at practically the same time. 

Instead of encouraging the student 
to climb a new height from which he 
can describe new vistas, or to break new 
paths, or to make better connections, 
the final often frightens him into scurry- 
ing along a beaten track, if it does not 
stump and stop him altogether by set- 
ting up a mental roadblock. 

Some champions of finals argue that 
they strengthen and prepare mind and 


character for such things as life’s criti- 
cal examinations, for crucial decisions, 
interviews, speeches, proposals. How- 
ever, it happens that finals do not even 
toughen people for finals and that some- 
body who has already gone successfully 
through some of life’s most exacting 
trials and tribulations, may still get the 
old anxiety complex when faced with 
a new final. In other words, finals do 
not provide an immunization against 
the “real thing,” they are not a shot in 
the arm, although they may be poison- 
ous and painful. 

Finals often do not reach their speci- 
fic goal, but they always miss one im- 
portant goal of other examinations. 
Teachers ordinarily do not discuss the 
questions after the final with their stu- 
dents, as they usually do after other 
quizzes. Thus they do not tap a particu- 
larly favorable educational opportunity. 
Students, however, can and shall learn 
as much from, as for, examinations. 
Examinations should not be an end but 
a means of instruction. 

The teacher-student relationship in a 
course, ideally a sort of antibiotic sym- 
biosis, should not end on a note of 
anxiety, and opposition. To hand over 
an examination booklet to a silent 
teacher makes a dreary last scene of a 
drama, however exciting a play has been 
acted before. Finals should not get the 
last word in a course. And so, finals 
should be ended, and the dreadful and 
wasteful examination week be replaced 
by an additional and often sorely needed 
week of teaching and learning. 








Jesse H. Stuart, Teacher 


Wituiuam D. Moore 


I 


W: Ho.tiow, Riverton, Greenup 
County, Kentucky has the right 


to claim Jesse Hilton Stuart as its out- 
standing educational promoter. His 
teaching ability, philosophy, and pro- 
gressiveness has influenced the lives of 
many boys and girls in his dearly be- 
loved hills of Kentucky. As a teacher 
and principal and superintendent, he 
developed and advanced important edu- 
cational principles in Kentucky. 

Stuart, the son of Mitchell Stuart 
and Martha Hilton Stuart, was born 
August 8, 1907, in the high hills of 
Greenup County, Kentucky, five miles 
from Riverton. 

The Stuarts lived a rough and excit- 
ing life. They were workers of the soil, 
making a common living. 

The Hiltons, of English descent, 
found their places in Kentucky as 
preachers and school teachers. 

Stuart’s mother and father were hard 
workers; they had a difficult time rais- 
ing their family. Both gave ideals and 
inspiration to the children and en- 
couraged them to do well the things 
they undertook. 

Many times Stuart was to miss school 
because of working conditions around 
the house. He never finished more than 
two-thirds of any school term in any 
one year. His education began in an old, 
log, one-room. schoolhouse at Plum 
Grove. From the first to the twelfth 
grade Stuart had his ups and downs. 


There were problems of fights, clothing, 
studies, and even teachers. A Miss 
Hamilton gave Jesse Stuart his first 
push toward the teaching profession. 
He finished high school and attended 
Lincoln Memorial University to com- 
plete his studies for an A.B. Degree. He 
attended Vanderbilt University for 
graduate work and Peabody College for 
a teachers’ training course. He received 
a number of outstanding awards: in 
1934, the Jeanette Sewal Davis Poetry 
Prize; in 1937, the Gugenheim Fellow- 
ship for European travel; in 1941, The 
Academy of Arts and Science Award. 
His educational philosophy and influ- 
ence starts at the age of seventeen with 
his first teaching job in Lonesome 
Valley School, the very place in which 
his sister was so badly beaten by the 
class bully. He secured this position by 
passing the teachers’ examination, re- 
ceiving a second-class certificate. At this 
time he had not yet finished high school. 
Stuart’s aggressive, progressive, spir- 
ited drive against the politicians, school 
officials, and the public for the better- 
ment of school buildings, grounds, ma- 
terials, teachers, and curriculum is more 
than made clear by quoting one para- 
graph of his book, “The Thread That 
Runs So True”: “O hypocritical, short- 
sighted, ignorant politicians living in the 
middle of this twentieth century, allow- 
ing schools to remain closed for the lack 
of financial appropriations, perpetuators 
of continued ignorance and future 


7S * 
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crime, I at least shall go on record to 
rebuke you! Tax us. Tax us to death to 
pay our teachers. Let them work upon 
immortal minds to brighten them to 
all eternity. We educate our people or 
we perish.” 

This statement might be applied to 
many throughout the 
United States today. The people are 
taxed for school purposes, and yet, we 
do not receive a better system of school- 
ing. Is it the shortsighted, ignorant 
politicians who control our schools? To 
day we live at a fast-moving pace. We 


communities 


have high-powered cars, fast-moving 
planes, great industrial machines—an 
age of power. The complexities of the 
world make it necessary that we edu- 
cate our people in the best possible way, 
or surely we shall perish. 

Education, as once defined, is the sum 
total of man’s experience which makes 
him react favorably to his environment. 
Stuart tried to give to his students the 
practical side of learning. He not only 
taught his pupils to read, write, and 
add, but also to observe personal sani- 
tation, co-operate, and, above all, to be 
good citizens. Only a small percent of 
rural students went on to finish high 
school in Kentucky. For this reason Mr. 
Stuart felt these rural students should 
receive the greatest amount of good 
from their schooling. 

He was a firm believer in teaching 
always and everywhere—whether it was 
on a hunting party or at a dance. There 
was always something new to learn and 
to teach. He did a lot of teaching while 
on field trips over the countryside to 
help settle problems of mountaineers 


[ November 


who never knew how to measure or ap- 
ply arithmetic to everyday affairs, In 
this way the students acquired practical 
knowledge and, too, his pupils became 
aware of the importance of schooling as 
applied to everyday life. 

In a state as high in illiteracy as Ken- 
tucky, Mr, Stuart made quite a dent in 
the illiteracy ratio, when after ten years 
of teaching, he found he had influenced 
at least seventy-one of his former stu- 
dents to enter the teaching profession. 
These students had an average of two 
years of college work behind them when 
they started to teach. This does not 
seem a startling piece of news until it 
is realized that even the superintendent 
of schools in Stuart’s district at the time 
did not possess a college degree. 

From the one-room school teacher to 
a superintendent of schools Jesse Stuart 
displays an all-our spirit for teaching— 
a spirit every teacher should possess; a 
drive that should be instilled in every 
prospective teacher of the future. His 
teaching had great influence on the 
people of his community and he made 
his people react more favorably to their 
environment. Stuart believed education 
was an agent to make life more enjoy- 
able, not a commodity to be bought or 
sold, as many teachers believe. 

To some, teaching is nothing more 
than a job. If every teacher in America 
put forth an effort to aid his or her 
students in some sound, beneficial way, 
great influences might be felt in the 
American educational system of today. 
Jesse Stuart’s influence was not only felt 
in and around the state of Kentucky, but 
the possibilities for influencing the 
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American youth through the teaching 
profession elsewhere is ever so great. 
More emphasis might be placed on the 
United Nations, patriotism, religion, 
and, above all, on the fundamentals of 
learning. The teachers of America hold 
in their hands its destiny. They can in- 
spire the youth more than any other 
group of professional people. 

Mr. Stuart truly believes teaching is 
a profession. It should not be charitable 
work. To him it is the greatest work on 
earth and the most important to all 
people. All other professions stem from 
the products of the teaching professions, 
so all teachers must wholeheartedly be- 
lieve and uphold the work of teaching as 
a profession. 

The statement, “Oh, I am just an 
other school teacher,” brought stern 
criticism from Stuart. He told his teach- 
ers “to walk proudly, with their heads 
high, and to thank God they had chosen 
the teaching profession—the mother of 
all professions; that they were members 
working in the front line of American 
democracy.” If all the teachers of this 
country felt this way! 

Professionalism is’ not today’s only 
school problem, nor was it Stuart’s. State 
legislation, money and illiteracy are just 
a few of the many problems the school 
must encounter, 

Local, state, and federal legislation, 
often place hardships upon the schools. 
After coming up through the various 
ranks of education Jesse Stuart feels that 
legislative heads of education are too 
far removed from the local school to 
know local problems. This often leads 
to poor legislation. Stuart’s school prob- 
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lems did not differ from those you 
might find in certain school systems 
today. 

Pennsylvania’s sales tax, once ear- 
marked for school purposes, is now go- 
ing into the general fund. Is this not a 
future financial problem? 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has _re- 
cently considered discontinuing their 
kindergarten schools because the people 
voted down a tax referendum. This will 
surely lead to future schools problems, 
because the officials wanting the increase 
did not publicize the schools needs. 

Youngstown, Ohio, has a contract 
provision providing for hiring married 
female teachers at the minimum salary. 
This attitude leads these women (some 
of the better teachers) to go into the 
surrounding county schools to teach for 
better pay. The result is a teacher 
shortage in the city. 

Teachers’ salaries and school expenses 
top the list of problems every where. 
Since finances were alway high on the 
list of troubles of schools in Kentucky, 
Mr. Stuart called in business men of 
the community to advise on financial 
matters. He found them better in- 
formed on such matters than teachers, 
principals, superintendents, or school 
boards. 

II 


Jesse Stuart’s outstanding personal 
problem as a college student and as a 
teacher was financial. To become a quali- 
fied teacher one must fulfill a number of 
requirements, such as: a college degree 
after at least four years of college work, 
state certification, good health, age of at 
least eighteen. To keep abreast of current 
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trends in education, it is necessary to 
return to colleges and universities for 
further training as the years pass. Yet, 
teachers’ salaries are low in comparison 
with other professions. In nine years of 
teaching, Mr. Stuart earned the munifi- 
cent total sum of $10,832. It is neces- 
sary for nearly all teachers to have side- 
lines to earn additional income, as it was 
for Jesse Stuart. His sideline was writ- 
ing, which earned for him the first 
money he was able to bank, 

The problem of supplementing the 
teacher’s income is not new. If a survey 
were to be made over the United States, 
a high percentage of the country’s teach- 
ers would be found working at an addi- 
tional job of some type. 

Not only were salaries low in Ken- 
tucky, but there was no tenure law; 
there was a trustee system which left a 
superintendent of schools powerless in 
many matters pertaining to school prob- 
lems; and there was a dual school 
system. 

Stuart launched a four-point school 
reform program. He first tackled the 
dual school system. Why, he felt, 
should there be two school systems in 
Kentucky—city and rural—with two 
different kinds of taxation, with differ- 
ent school laws, and yet both subject 
to the same state department of educa- 
tion. 

The “seniority rights” for teachers, 
which related to the teachers’ tenure 
system was the second. Teachers were 
ousted from their positions in Kentucky 
without any justifiable reason by per- 
sons who had not the least idea of what 
schoolteaching involves. 

The third, was the county unit-plan 
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whereby one superintendent would be 
over the entire county. The school taxes 
were to be equalized in all districts. Pay 
for the teachers was to begin on the 
basis of teaching experience and qualifi- 
cations. School taxes were to be paid 
directly to the state, and the state would 
distribute the money on the basis of 
student enrollment of the school. 

His fourth and most bitter denuncia- 
tion was regarding the trustee system, 
which he wanted very much to abolish. 
He did not believe a teacher should be 
at the mercy of men who knew little or 
nothing about teaching, who had more 
power than the superintendent or the 
board of education. Stuart deeply be- 
lieved the trustee system was danger- 
ous to education. 

His articles on reform were sent to 
many local papers and magazines in 
Kentucky, but not one was accepted for 
publication. They were too controversial 
and the papers, for the most part, were 
controlled by the powers-that-be—the 
trustees who Stuart was fighting. 

Throughout his teaching career Jesse 
Stuart gave his best to teaching. He 
wanted to teach every child the ele- 
mentary principles of health, to help 
him find a vocation in life and assist him 
in working toward it; teach him to pro 
tect and rebuild the natural resources; 
to teach him to think about honest gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people; to teach everyone, 
no matter what job he held, to do it 
well, honestly, and with fairness to all. 
They should be taught to be assets to hu- 
man society instead of liabilities. 

One of his aims was to reduce the 
high rate of illiteracy which existed 
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all over Kentucky, but especially in his 
area. The hill people remained static 
intellectually while the progress of a 
nation swept around them like a great 
cyclone. 

At first he was scorned and disliked 
because of his ideas,-But as he was 
proven right by the progress of his 
students, he elevated the people’s ideas 
and feelings toward the school teacher 
to one more understanding and friendly. 
He brought the social standing of the 
teacher up from the bottom man on the 
totem pole to the top. He made the 
school part of the people’s lives, and 
they began to live and work for it. 

Today this idea is being developed 
through the school Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. To make better schools and 
cultivate friendlier relations, the citizens 
of the United States should and must 
give the P.T.A. more financial and 
moral support. 

Jesse Stuart had many progressive 
ideas which are today in full bloom. 
Adult education was one in which he 
ventured, Some were skeptical of his 
idea, and he drew on himself a great 
deal of criticism. His main object in his 
adult educational program was to re- 
duce illiteracy and give an opportunity 
to rural school teachers (some of whom 
had never had college work) to brush 
up on current ideas of education. 

To have better schools, we need 
better qualified teachers—teachers with 
college education. There are school 
boards today who still permit unquali- 
fied teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents to remain in their positions, 
when the average American wants work 
done on his car he goes to a qualified 
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mechanic. To build a house, he em- 
ploys qualified carpenters. To: teach his 
most precious possession—his child, he 
will allow it to be done by an unquali- 
fied, unpleasing, uninteresting person. 
The teacher’s task is to guide and teach 
the children. All other work should rest 
on the students. 

Jesse Stuart did his best to secure 
qualified teachers but found it difficult 
because of finances. This problem be- 
came even greater when, to remain an 
accredited school, all teachers were re- 
quired to hold college degrees. This 
more firmly convinced him that reforms 
would have to come before Kentucky 
could raise herself educationally. Teach- 
ers’ tenure and teachers’ retirement laws 
were finally passed to aid the super- 
intendents in securing teachers. 


III 


After working in a large school Stuart 
felt some schools are too large, there 
being not enough personal contact. 
Teacher and children should build a 
strong bond of unity where everyone 
knows everyone else. Large schools are 
like an educational assembly line. In a 
large class the student is known by 
name or number on an ever moving 
line. There is little time for personal 
contact; little character building; little 
citizenship training; errors are passed 
over; little attention is given to a child’s 
feelings. He is nothing more than 
another product passing through. Stuart 
believed that every child is important 
and should have proper counseling. 

He taught a class in remedial Eng- 
lish. From this he drew the following 
conclusions: 
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1. The brilliant teacher is not always 
the best teacher of children. The 
teacher who must work along with 
his students often has more 
sympathy and understanding to- 
ward the slow learner. 


to 


. It is necessary to control English 
regardless of the written and 
spoken errors made. English must 
not control the person. To learn 
English properly, it is necessary 
to enjoy it, not fear it. 


As Mr. Stuart became known 
through his writings, he was asked to 
speak in colleges and schools all over 
the United States. On his first lecture 
he found the people would laugh at 
things which were serious to him. He 
was puzzled about this at first but soon 
realized most of his listeners came from 
places where such conditions as he en- 
countered in Kentucky did not exist. 

He soon found himself bringing the 
subjects around to his students in an 
effort to secure an opportunity for some 
ambitious deserving student to work his 
way through college. He did not ask for 
charity for them, only the chance to 
make good. Many college presidents 
were willing to help him place his stu- 
dents in their institutions and he was 
successful in securing admission for at 
least thirty-seven people, some with 
scholarships and others who worked 
their way through. 

While on his lecturing tours he kept 
his eyes open for new teaching ideas 
which he might incorporate into his own 


school. He found teachers were under- 
paid no matter where he went or what 
the standard of living happened to be. 
He found, too, that teachers left the 
South only to be found teaching in the 
North. They considered Northern sala 
ries high, but Northern teachers had 
left the teaching profession entirely to 
secure higher pay. 

Stuart believed in having teachers go 
to different parts of America on an ex- 
change This arrangement 
would, he believed, give the pupils a 
broader outlook on life, a better back- 
ground and preparation for the future. 
If all teachers selected were from the 
home town, he believed it would even- 
tually mean intellectual imbreeding, 
while teachers from different sections 
of the country would bring forth stu- 
dent and teacher stimulation and origi- 
nality. 

Many of Jesse Stuart’s writings are 
infiltrated with an educational theme. 
From all of his writings, no one quota- 
tion can express the ideas of this theme 
better than this quotation from “The 
Thread That Runs So True”: 

“If every teacher in America—rural, 
village, city, township, church, public, 
or private—could inspire his pupils with 
all the power he had, if he could teach 
them as they had never been taught be- 
fore to live, to work, to play, and to 
share, if he could put ambition into 
their brains and hearts, that would be a 
great way to make a generation of the 
greatest citizenry America had ever 


had.” 


system. 





Toys, Children and Parents 


Evetyn M. CarrINGTon 


NATIONALLY known department 
A store recently employed me to ad- 
vise customers what toy to buy for what 
age child. It was an experience fraught 
with humor, small tragedies, exaspera- 
tion and satisfaction. 


* a * 


It was soon evident that many par- 
ents use a toy department as a parking 
place for children while they escape to 
their own shopping elsewhere. The 
word escape is advisably used. Seeing 
that riding herd on such youngsters was 
consuming time and exhausting our 
energies, the manager of the depart- 
ment ruled that no child under six 
would be permitted to stay unless ac- 
companied by an older child or adult. 

A four-year-old, whose mother had 
sent him downstairs to the toy shop, was 
asked to find his mother and then re- 
turn with her to see the toys. Reluc- 
tantly he went up as far as the landing 
and taking his station there bellowed 
over and over again, “Hey you, I’m 
up here!” Not unlike a sergeant on the 
parade ground, he took pleasure in his 
stentorian output that resounded over 
the'clanger of trains, the hubbub of talk 
and the detonation of exploding fire- 
arms. Even the most vociferous small 
boy eventually runs down. The rest of 
the day seemed quiet and peaceful. 

The presence of a parent with a child 
is no guarantee that all will be accord- 
ing to Hoyle and Post. Long remem- 
bered are a mother and her five children 


who descended on the toy shop, spread 
out over the entire department and 
simultaneously began to wind up, ride, 
wield, handle and operate playthings. 
What they could not reach, they 
climbed to obtain. The infiltration was 
complete. Asked to corral her offspring, 
the mother paused long enough in her 
play with a musical top to explain that 
they had already spent their allowances 
at the dime store. 

Husbands also have a way of with- 
drawing to a toy department while their 
wives shop. They seem infatuated with 
trains, wind-up toys, and games involv- 
ing the throwing or batting of balls. It 
is not unusual to see two middle-aged 
men in business suits playing Fifa, pro- 
jecting the ball (let us hope) over the 
heads of customers who innocently in- 
tervene. There is something in a toy 
shop that moves even the most staid of 
men to throw off their inhibitions and 
behave like gamins. They become a 
Johnny-who-cannot-read so far as pla- 
cards that tell the public not to handle 
are concerned. When their wives wave 
to them from the landing, away they 
go with their pocketbooks intact and a 
warm feeling of time happily spent. 

Occasionally a husband loses all sense 
of perspective and, against his wife’s 
advice, will buy an expensive imported 
train, village and elaborate layout for 
a month-old daughter. The motives be- 
hind the purchases do not lie deep in 
the subconscious. Papa is just a little 
boy at heart. 


*S8r- 
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In comparison with their wives men 
are usually generous and sentimental 
buyers. A middle aged man and his wife, 
well dressed in West Texas fashion, 
were sauntering through the depart- 
ment when the man discovered a small 
red automobile that could be wound up. 
It not only ran but had a pseudo-radio 
(a small music box) that played “Jingle 
Bells.” He pounced on this and said he 
wanted to buy it for his little boy. His 
wife came up before the sale was com- 
pleted and overruled it. “He’s crazy,” 
he confided. “That little boy,” she said, 
“has just returned from Korea with the 
rank of colonel.” 

The man filled in the rest of the 
story. Having no children of their own, 
they had adopted an orphan twenty- 
odd years ago. The first Christmas they 
had the boy, he was asked what gifts 
he wished. The five-year-old wanted a 
little red wagon more than anything 
else in the world, Of course, he got it 
and enjoyed it for a long time. The 
little red car was symbolic. 

Because of the man’s eagerness for 
the car and all it represented, I asked 
whether the colonel had any children. 
Hearing that he had a son, I suggested 
that the car be bought for him. “For 
him, indeed!” said the wife. “That 
son,” she continued, “is exactly six 
months old. My husband already has 
bought him a leather belt with a gun 
in each of the two holsters. That’s 
enough foolishness for one year!” 


ok * * 
Children learn to shop by shopping 


and the toy department gets more than 
its share of these amateurs. I recall a 
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seven year old lad who shopped for an 
hour, touching everything within reach. 
Finally he decided to buy two boxes of 
caps for his pistol, the total sale being a 
dime. After the package was wrapped 
and handed to him, he asked that it be 
undone and the boxes opened up so that 
he could see that they were full of caps. 
They were. The package was rewrapped 
and he went merrily on his way. 

Four days in one week a plump third- 
grader came in and looked at clothes for 
an eight-inch doll. With delight she 
gazed on the entire display, asking 
prices now and then and jotting these 
down on scraps of paper. She bought 
nothing but each day as she left she 
softly said, “I thank you.” Friday she 
returned with her grandmother who 
told us that the child had been figuring 
all week how she could stretch her 
money to buy her doll a complete out- 
fit, from shoes to hat and from night- 
gown to evening dress. She had worked 
out the finances and was now ready to 
make her purchases. 

A number of children save a part of 
their allowances in order to invest in 
a particular toy. For a month a nine- 
year-old saved all his spending money 
to pay for a minature anti-aircraft gun. 
A preadolescent, who is extending his 
train-track, manages to buy two pieces of 
track every other week at thirty-five 
cents a piece. Another train-enthusiast 
thought he had enough money to get 
three workmen to place along the track, 
but he was five cents short. I supplied 
the nickel so he could complete the 
purchase. Searching his pockets again, 
he found a penny. The loan was re- 
duced to four cents and the balance paid 
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promptly on receipt of his next allow- 
ance. 

All stories of saving do not end 
happily. A ten year old boy wanted to 
buy a Sea-Babe, a minature ship that has 
electric lights and runs on a battery. 
She was built to scale and quite a beauty. 
He brought his bank and dislodged a 
mass of dimes which, although counted 
time and time again, was consistently 
eighty cents short of the quoted price. 
His mother did not believe in lending; 
so gathering up his bank and dimes he 
left the shop, shoulders drooping and 
eyes downcast. 

Samples of miniature cars, ships and 
planes are fastened firmly to a display 
board, the stock being kept in the rear 
of the shop. For children making collec- 
tions of these realistic small-scaled con- 
veyances, temptation is great to sneak 
out with a jetplane, volkswagen or jeep. 
More eyes than Argus ever had are 
needed to watch the acquisitive who are 
ingenuous. 

* * * 

Little girls, and even big girls, gravi- 
tate toward the dolls, doll clothes and 
doll furniture. A girl generally chooses 
a doll with hair the color of her own. 
However, girls with straight hair are 
not aversed to curly haired dolls, For 
the most part, girls buy girl dolls. There 
are a few exceptions. I recall an ele- 
mentary school pupil who wanted a boy 
doll with red hair because her boy 
friend at school had that coloring. She 
had the choice of a doll dressed in a 
tropical tuxedo or one wearing jeans 
and boots. Only when pressured by an 
older sister did she choose the doll with 
the white jacket and cummerbund. 
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Realism was still more attractive to her 
than romantic fancy. 

One of our handsomest dolls, dressed 
as Queen Elizabeth II, was bought by a 
gentleman and his daughter as a pres- 
ent for a friend in Madrid, Spain. I saw 
that the gift was well packed and re- 
ceipts supplied to aid the custom officers. 
An hour later they came back and ex- 
changed Queen Elizabeth II for a 
South American belle in order to avoid 
diplomatic complications. They had re- 
membered the Spanish rebuff given the 
English queen’s port-call at Gibraltar. 

A fourth-grader looked and looked at 
dolls, loving each of them but especially 
a golden-haired beauty dressed in a dark 
blue taffeta dress with many frilly petti- 
coats. She pointed out her favorite to 
her mother who laughed loudly and 
said, “You’re too big for a doll. Why, 
you’re almost ten years old.” Dejected 
and ashamed, the girl stumbled to the 
stairs, walking up without a backward 
glance. The mother bustled after her as 
though nothing had happened. 


x* * * 


It is not uncommon for pregnant 
women to move heavily about the shop, 
looking at toys they may buy in future 
years for the child they will soon have. 
Some of these ask to see educational 
toys and wish to know at what ages the 
child will be able to use the mail-box, 
the workbench or the locked garage. 


* * * 


All sorts of people buy birthday pres- 
ents in a toy shop. With no encourage- 
ment whatsoever, many adults will 
launch into statistical accounts of how 
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much they spend annually for birthday 
gifts. They sigh and wish the price of 
these were deductible from their in- 
come tax. , 

A smart-looking customer came in to 
get a gift for a little girl. “What sort of 
little girl?” I asked. “A detestable 
one!” was the frank reply. The very 
next customer was an old man who 
bought a Noah’s Ark for his great- 
grandson’s birthday. “This is a good 
gift,” he volunteered. “It teaches about 
the Bible and about morals (the word 
was his). It is sturdy, too, You know, 
Miss, I’m right fond of the lad.” 

A woman in her fifties brought her 
four-year old grandson to pick out his 
own birthday present. He looked the 
whole shop over but found nothing he 
wanted. I made suggestions, but each 
was met with the same response: “He 
has that!” I asked if the toys were put 
away for a time and then reintroduced. 
“No,” she said, “his room is full, the 
hall is full, the house is full and he 
doesn’t seem to like anything. Why 
can’t he pick out something to please 
me?” 

Seeing a beautifully dressed woman 
in her eighties wandering about the 
shop, I asked if I might help her. “No,” 
she answered, “I have no children to 
give presents to, but old as I am I en- 
joy seeing the pretty toys and remem- 
bering the times when there were 
children for whom I bought gifts.” As 
she looked with approval at the collec- 
tion of English soldiers, I wondered 
why she did not go out and make 
friends with a child. 

There are others who have so many 
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children for whom they buy, that it is 
difficult to spread the money to cover 
them all. A girl in her twenties said she 
wanted gifts for her nephews. “How 
old are they?” I asked, She smiled as 
she answered, “Two, four, six, seven, 
eight, ten and twelve.” 


* * * 


A few people still prefer to buy books 
rather than action toys. Adults like to 
buy for their children the books they 
read when they were young. Little 
W omen, Swiss Family Robinson, Heidi, 
The Little Lame Prince, Robin Hood 
and Tale of Two Cities remain popular. 
Biographies of great Americans attract 
certain children. Newer books on the 
stars, on ballet, on nature study and on 
far-away places have their buyers, too, 
not only for the pleasure they give but 
also the information they impart. Often, 
however, when I have suggested a book 
as a gift, I have been told that the child 
can get a book at the library. 

Musical instruments invite even the 
unmusical to play them. Pianos are 
especially vulnerable to attack although 
xylophones, barrel organs, drums and 
horns have their appeal, too. A tall 
handsome woman one day toward clos- 
ing time picked up a bugle and, before 
anyone could stop her, sounded “Re- 
treat.” Without so much as a glance at 
the clock, our customers began moving 
to the exits. : 


* cd * 


Although the vogue for David 
Crockett suits, caps, belts, knives and 
music has not disappeared, Old Betsy 
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continues its popularity. Guns that 
smoke, guns that click, guns that clatter, 
and guns that truly shoot remain prime 
favorites. The pioneer spirit shows no 
sign of fading so far as firearms are 
concerned. 


* * 


The Do-It-Yourself movement has 
invaded the toy world. There are pud- 
dings to be made, Toreador pants to be 
sewed, battle cruisers to be assembled, 
motors to be set up, churches to be built 
and painted and whole villages to be 
arranged. This is fine except when the 
key-pieces vanish into thin air or when 
the assembling process, even with 
printed directions, would challenge a 
graduate of MIT. 


* + » 


Customers frequently ask to see at 
close range our large stuffed animals. 
Obliging a college student one day, I 
struggled to dislodge a recumbent lion 
from the topmost shelf. All of a sudden 
he leaped at me with such force that I 
staggered backward into a table set for 
a child’s teaparty and, only by miracle, 
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escaped breaking my back. The dis- 
lodged lion held the interest of the 
customer for a moment or two and then 
she said, “Let me see the monkeys.” 
After much tugging and heaving on my 
part, the recalcitrant lion was pushed up 
into his corner and the tea-table righted. 
This made enough room for me to 
rejoin my customer who had been busy 
thumping and poking various simians. 
Passing the marmosets, chimpanzees 
and baboons, she chose a gorilla because, 
as she fatuously declared, he reminded 
her of her boy friend. 


“ te * 


A man, skilled in tabulating statistics, 
reports that $19.20 is the average 
amount spent annually in the United 
States on toys for children under fifteen 
years of age. Considering the number 
of children in this age group and the 
number of inexpensive items bought, we 
can expect throngs of customers as well 
as crowds of “lookers” in our toy shop 
this year, Let’s go and get a cup of 
coffee while I gather strength and 
sharpen my wits to cope with the de- 
scending hordes. 


The liberties we talk about defending today were established by 
men who took their conception of man from the great central religious 
tradition of Western civilization and the liberties we inherit can 
almost certainly not survive the abandonment of that tradition. 


—WAaLTER LIPPMANN 
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Dark Days 


CATHARINE Bryant RoWLEs 





Dark days are here. The flame and blue are lost. 
North winds have robbed the trees of gold and fled. 
They silvered all the startled earth with frost 

And laid to ruin every flower bed. 

Gathering flocks of red-wings pause in flight 

Then rise in clouds, their fleet wings flashing red 
Against dull sky, and southward wheel from sight. 
All day the ploughman turns the stubble in 
Preparing autumn fields against the night. 

And now the raw November rains begin 

To fill the swamps and muskrat mounds grow high, 
Sharp winds wail out in voices shrill and thin; 

Rain turns to snow beneath the sullen sky 

And great white flakes fall silently and slow... 
Let’s light the fire, its cheer will fortify 


Us now against the bleak November snow. 
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Interim 


Guapys Vonpy RoBERTSON 


ERE the few short years that Tom 
W and Shibo and Nobo lived in 
America woven into memory’s faded 
cloth? Or were they to become the 
pattern for life in an unimagined new 
Japan, a Japan not yet metamorphosed? 
I have no way of knowing but I cannot 
help wondering if the American way of 
life is a shining memory, a guiding star 
through the years, a light to live by in 
their world which changed so quickly. 

Shibo and Nobo and Tom Ikuta were 
children of a tenant farmer in one of 
the richest farming communities in 
Colorado, Like many others their father 
leased a farm from year to year and 
grew sugar beets as the main crop. Be- 
cause I knew the family, all five of 
them, and (I hope) helped to give 
them a better understanding of our way 
of life I cannot forget them. 

The three boys were part of my little 
United Nations in a two-room country 
school. I had children of German herit- 
age; Russian children whose parents 
were not long out of Russia; Mexican 
children just up from the border; 
Danish children; children of plain 
American stock; and, of course, my 
little Japanese boys. 

One cold winter morning Tom and 
Shibo and Nobo pushed close to my 
heavy old battered desk. Their gentle 
fawn eyes were alive with excitement. 
Each was bursting to say the word but, 
traditionally, let Tom, the eldest, tell 
the news. 


“We have a girl at our house,” the 
three crowded closer. 

Such an announcement ordinarily 
wouldn’t be dramatic or even unusual. 
Most of the families in our community 
had large families and a girl was of 
no especial consequence. It was different 
for the Ikutas. 

“Oh?” Till then I had not known 
there was to be an addition to the 
family. I did know there were four 
boys, the youngest under school age. 

“Now we have a sister,” Shibo could 
hold himself no longer. His nose was 
leaking from the cold morning air. 

“Use your handkerchief, Shibo,” 
gently I reminded him. He pulled a 
large red bandanna from his overall 
pocket and drew it across his nose in an 
aimless fashion. His eyes lost none of 
their happiness. 

Nobo stood close to his brothers. He 
was truly beautiful and his brothers 
were handsome. He looked at them 
and at me and beamed. He wanted to 
say something but let Tom speak. 

“We want to name her ‘Gladys’ for 
you,” Tom spoke proudly. I was proud 
too. 

Quickly my mind put the names to- 
gether, Gladys Ikuta. Something was 
wrong. The combination seemed odd to 
me. Gladys, unromantic as Monday’s 
wash. Ikuta, musical and strange as far 
away places and little known people. It 
was a pleasant idea, a heart-warming 
thought for me, a teacher, to have an 
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oriental child named for me. Still, for 
all my democratic hopes and ideas, the 
names didn’t seem to fit well. Besides, I 
was blonde as autumn cottonwood 
leaves. The new and charming Japanese 
doll undoubtedly was black-haired as a 
moonless night. 

To bridge the silence I asked, “What 
do your parents say?” 

“Well,” Tom hesitated. “They say 
maybe ‘Tomiko.’ We like ‘Gladys.’ ” 
The three boys looked at each other. 
Their silence was agreement. There was 
a dreamy, far away look in their eyes 
that held knowledge of oriental ways of 
which I knew nothing. 

The days slipped by. Thanksgiving 
came. The children knew the bounty of 
the land. Their parents had good sugar 
beet crops and the children had worked 
in the fields at planting, hoeing, and 
harvesting. They learned the story of 
the Pilgrims seeking freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom to live as people, human 
beings. Many of the families in our 
community knew the price they had 
paid for their freedom and they were 
happy in America with their lands and 
the bounty of America. So the story of 
the Mayflower, the Indians, the first 
Thanksgiving were more than simple 
pictures in the schoolroom and two days 
vacation. 

With the beet harvest over, some of 
the families moved away because they 
were the migratory workers. This was 
more true of the Mexican families at 
that time. The Germans, Russians, 
Danes were landowners mostly. Those 
who rented the land usually didn’t 
move until about March if their lease 


[ November 


ran for only one year. My Japanese 
children were still with me when Christ- 
mas rolled around. 

To decorate our room for the holi- 
days we used what materials were 
furnished by the school district. Our 
Santa Clauses were construction paper. 
Likewise the reindeer. The story of the 
Christ Child was also depicted in con- 
struction paper. With red and green 
crepe paper which I bought, and a big 
red bell, we made our room look as gay 
as any in the county. The spirit of 
Christmas was in the air. At our little 
Christmas party before the holidays I 
gave each child a small gift and a bag 
of candy. I knew there would be no 
gifts for me. I expected none. These 
families were doing well to feed and 
clothe themselves and pay on their 
land. Yet I was pleasantly surprised 
when Tom came in full of excitement 
and laid a flat, neat package on my desk 
that morning. Shibo and Nobo stood 
close to their brother their eyes brim- 
ming excitement and happiness. 

‘Oh, Miss Teacher, our mother said 
to give this to you.” Three sets of fawn 
eyes smiled into mine. 

“A present?” 

Other children pushed in to see. 
There was a still, stillness in the room. 
They had not brought the teacher any- 
thing but they knew full well the joy of 
giving and receiving. Their eyes said 
they each would like to have given their 
teacher a gift. 

The Japanese boys looked at each 
other with happy satisfaction. They 
were proud to bring a gift and the only 
one, too. They watched as I unwrapped 
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it. There before my surprised eyes, with 
every pupil stretching neck and eyes to 
see, lay a lovely, dainty white silk em- 
broidered handkerchief case. 

“How beautiful!” I handled it care- 
fully. It was so light and soft in my 
hand. “Your mother did this?” 

“Yes,” three voices sounded in uni- 
son. “She brought it from Japan.” 

Surely she could not give so lovely 
a treasure to a stranger, for I did not 
know her then. I was trying to teach 
her sons well. They were eager, bright 
boys. Nobo, the youngest, loved to stay 
in the bend of my arm whenever he was 
near. 

The silk handkerchief case brought 
pleasure to more than myself. The chil- 
dren saw a beautiful piece of work from 
another country. My own mother and 
father were pleased too. 

“Take the family some of our 
cherries,” my father said. He was proud 
of his orchard and the rows of canned 
fruit that filled the shelves each year. 

“T think [ll make a chocolate cake, 
too. They probably don’t make our kind 
of cakes.” 

“T’]]_ make the cake,” mother said. 
Mother’s cakes were good and she 
wanted a hand in the project. 

Come Saturday, I drove up the 
sanded highway in the family coupe and 
to the Ikuta home. It was a little brown 
bungalow, the paint worn thin and 
streaked by sun and rain and snow and 
wind, Melted snow made small puddles 
in the yard. A half-truck was parked 
near the house and a few pieces of farm 
machinery set here and there. 

Mr. Ikuta answered my knock and in- 
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vited me in. It was warm inside. My 
three pupils were playing on the un- 
carpeted floor. The overturned chairs 
looked like a game of Musica] Chairs 
had been in progress, Ashes from the 
little iron stove were running over on 
the floor. There was the feeling of 
happy family life in the little house. 

“Sit down, sit down, Miss,” the elder 
Ikuta was a nervous little man. He 
motioned me to a chair at the round 
oak table. 

“I brought you a little gift,” I said 
and placed the three-layer chocolate 
cake and a can of red cherries on the 
table. 

Mama Ikuta came from the kitchen 
with her new baby girl on her arm. I 
rose to meet them. The lovely doll, 
which might wear my name, had delli- 
cate gardenia skin against straight mid- 
night black hair. 

“We marry Japan,” Papa Inkuta told 
me. “Then boat to island.” I presumed 
he meant the Philippines. “Go San 
Francisco.” He smiled at Mama. 

Mama smiled back at him in a shy 
way. The boys stopped their game to 
look at the teacher in their house, some- 
thing which none of them had expected. 
At length I took my leave not knowing 
it would be the last time I would see 
the parents and the little girl who so 
delighted a houseful of men. 

After the holidays Tom eased up to 
my desk. “Oh, Miss, we named our 
sister.” 

“You have?” I was almost afraid to 
hear the name, “What have you named 
her?” 

“Tomiko.” 
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I felt a little flat but my bread-and- 
potatoes name could not hold with the 
round, musical vowels of “Tomiko.” 

“That’s a beautiful name.” I told 
him. “It just fits your little sister.” 

Time passed with routine duties. 
Then for several days my records 
showed that Tom and Shibo and Nobo 
had been absent. Were they sick? Had 
they moved without letting me know 
so I could give them report cards? 
Often tenant farmers moved to other 
farms without notifying the teacher that 
the children would attend another 
school. 

“What’s happened to Tom and 
Shibo?” I asked the pupils. Those who 
had walked along the road with them 
to and from school would surely know. 

“Their father died,” somebody 
answered. 

“Died?” I couldn’t believe what I 
was hearing. Of course, I could not 
know the details of family life and there 
had been no notice in the local papers. 

That evening when I arrived home 
from school I called the Ikuta house. 
A man’s high foreign voice answered. 
“Hello,” short and quick. 

“Ts Mr. Ikuta there?” My approach 
was awkward but what should one say? 
I had had no experience in this sort of 
thing. 

There was a short silence, then, 
“Who? Who?” 

“Mr. Ikuta.” 

“Oh,” the small voice laughed, “Oh, 
he dead.” 

I gasped. Then I heard, “He dead. 


Uh, uh, Denver.” There was the high- 
pitched short laugh again. “He cough.” 
The man cleared his throat as if to make 
me understand. “Cough.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” I could think of 
nothing to say. 

“He bleed. He cough. Blood.” 

The following week my Japanese 
boys came back to school but not to stay. 
They cleaned out their desks quickly. 

“Are you going away, Tom?” I 
would miss them sitting at the old- 
fashioned desks working quietly. I 
would miss their pleasant ways and 
little Nobo in the bend of my arm at 
recess. I would miss three sets of fawn 
eyes greeting me each day. 

“Our mother is going to Japan.” 
Tom’s voice was not as happy sounding 
as usual, The three sets of eyes were 
not as bright as I had known them. A 
quiet sadness lurked in them. 

They were gone. A small widow with 
five lovely children left big, wide 
America which had brought them both 
joy and sorrow. 

Did poverty and ancient customs de 
stroy them? Were those few short years 
in the land of the free only a thread 
in memory’s silken cloth? Or were they 
the basic design in the whole cloth of 
life in what was to be a new Japan? 

I would like to know. Yet now as 
then, I release them to their destiny in 
the hope that what may have been 
taught them of freedom and democracy, 
for which American education is pat 
terned, has made their lives fuller, 
greater. 





The Scream of the New Zion 


Burton W. GorMAN 


O PARAPHRASE the late Major 
Bowes of amateur-hour fame, the 
wheel of educational fortune has had 
one mighty whirl and threatens to come 
to rest upon a note which the most dis- 
cerning and clear-sighted can scarcely 
make out. Nonetheless, an increasing 
number come to look, to read the label, 
to discuss with their robed brethren and 
to hurry back home to install the “New 
Zion” in their own classrooms. Some 
call it the group process. Some call it 
the committee plan. Others don their 
best professorial spectacles and name it 
group dynamics. A recent American 
visitor from the British Ministry of 
Education queried: “What the H 1S 
it?” Since none have been able to read 
with certainty, those who are “Don 
Quixotes” in method and “Mr. Milque- 
toasts” in labels just put it to work 
without benefit of nomenclature, which 
in view of the countless high-flying but 
fleeting verbal fancies which have come 
to cloud the horizon of the educational 
battlefront is perhaps fully justifiable. 
In the interest of making this “new” 
note a clarion call to better classroom 
instruction rather than having it become 
the rallying cry for objectors and fault- 
finders of every stripe, it seems proper 
to here erect eight signal lights or slow 
signs, that the scream of the “New 
Zion” might not become the blood- 
curdling death knell of an entire and 
possibly useful train of ideas. With 
proper regard for curves and partially 


erected trestles, seasoned with common 
sense and experienced judgment, these 
same ideas might eventually lead us to 
some very helpful insights into how 
culture and enlightenment are attained. 

The group process has great possi- 
bilities. However, it is not new. Socra- 
tes used it. Christ used it with his 
disciples. Other teachers 
through the ages have used it in one 
form or another. From a rather studied 
observation of its present flowering this 
writer sees certain dangers for higher 
education. Of course, we are thinking of 
its use in the hands of its most ardent 
advocates. This may be a bit unfair, but 
it adds clarity to our meaning. These 
observations should be regarded as cau- 
tion signals, not stop signs! 

Signal Number One: The group proc- 
ess is mot readily adaptable to ex- 
tremely large classes. The reason is that 
each group or committee will do seri- 
ously and well only that which is to 
later be reported to the class. Thus indi- 
viduals may be on a reporting panel 
only once in a term or semester. With 
classes of fifteen to twenty-five people, 
the instructor may be able to get around 
to each student often enough to make 
his experience one of real growth. 
When the class gets much larger than 
this, the time used up does not pay suf- 
ficient returns to the individual student. 

Signal Number Two: The group 
process, in the hands of its most devout 
disciples, is not democratic. True, de- 
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mocracy is one of its chief claims. In 
practice the democracy isn’t there. Stu- 
dents don’t select their topics for study 
and report. The professor has done it 
before. He knows what topics lend 
themselves to this approach. He sees 
to it that these topics are treated rather 
than the topics which might have the 
greatest meaning to particular groups 
in this semester’s class. Starting with a 
democratic ideal, democracy has suffered 
a subtle but real coup. 

Signal Number Three: Subject matter 
tends to be sacrificed in the interest of 
demonstrating the effectiveness of 
method. The reason for this is much 
like that cited under signal number two. 
The professor who is really sold on the 
value of group dynamics tends by direct 
or indirect methods to plant ideas for 
group study and discussion and he tends 
to plant those which have proven them- 
selves adaptable to this particular 
method of presentation. 

Signal Number Four: Like every 
other over-ridden horse that has ever 
run on the educational race track, the 
group method, in the hands of over- 
zealous proponents, tends to become 
artificial and over-formalized. Although 
reputedly springing from natural tend- 
encies and desires, careful examination 
tends to show that the group method is 
subject to the same weaknesses and even 
now is fraught with the same dangers 
which contributed to the downfall of 
the “five formal steps” of the Her- 
bartian method. Indeed, if it has not 
already been done, we may look most 
any day for an article or even a book to 
appear which deals with the “Four, 
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(Five or Six) Essential Components of 
Group Dynamics.” 

Signal Number Five: To have the 
college classroom take over bodily the 
time-honored “bull session” of the 
campus, the dormitory, or the book- 
nook is to rob the extra-curricular of its 
own natural, inherent, and distinctive 
flavor. In these earlier sanctums of the 
“bull-session” true democracy really 
prevails, Individual liberty reaches its 
utmost pinnacle. The students in these 
cases really choose the topics of discus- 
sion and furthermore, the majority can- 
not force its will upon the minority. If 
a single student present does not like 
the topic under treatment he may leave 
at any time and his mark in “campus- 
try” will not suffer one iota. No doubt 
this whole matter received its current 
impetus by some sage professor observ- 
ing that “students like to talk with each 
other.” Then by professorial deduction 
he must have concluded that it would 
be a good idea to let them talk to each 
other in class. Of course, students, like 
all other people, like to talk to each 
other. It does not follow that they like 
to do it all of the time! The classroom 
can never successfully imitate dormitory 
sessions. Classroom restrictions cramp 
the style. 

Signal Number Six: There is a 
tendency on the part of the over- 
enthusiastic advocates of the group 
method to thin down the quality of the 
classroom experience. One factor that 
contributes to this is the fact that the 
average student is not as efficient in ex- 
position as the instructor, who has de- 
veloped “for instances” and gathered 
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illustrations for years. An even more 
important factor is the tendency to rely 
too completely just on talking it out. 
Talking with others is a great source of 
enlightenment, provided one talks at 
least part of the time with persons who 
know a great deal more than he does. 
But little is gained from a mere ex- 
change of ignorance or a survey of the 
most common bad opinion. Books 
should never be relied upon as our sole 
source of learning but they are still (at 
the higher education level, at least) our 
best single source. 

Signal Number Seven: In the group 
process evaluation is often overdone. 
There are plenty of mutual admiration 
societies in our country. There ought 
to be enough to satisfy the potential 
clientele. Why organize more in the 
college classrooms? Many of us now in 
middle age can remember a fad of criti- 
cism, widely employed by our elemen- 
tary and high school teachers. “Now 
let’s criticize Mary’s talk.” There were 
stock criticisms which always came in 
handy but they were boring and a com- 
plete waste of time. “She didn’t stand 
straight”; “She used too many ‘ands’;” 
etc. The reader can supply his own 
additional examples. He has probably 
had nauseating experiences in group 
evaluations. 

There are some things which, if ana- 
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lyzed too minutely or too often, thereby 
lose their zest. One just doesn’t want to 
analyze what happens when he throws 
a ball. Sometimes he doesn’t want to 
analyze what happened when he got an 
idea. If one feels inclined to evaluate, 
encourage him to do it well. Otherwise, 
don’t force the proposition upon him. 

Signal Number Eight: No one con- 
cept or practice should predominate any 
teacher’s method. Variety is a great 
good. Dead level is a positive evil. The 
lecture, the demonstration, the incur- 
sion, the excursion, the oral report, the 
interview, the panel, the audio-visual 
aids—all should be used and in balance. 
The carburetor is the heart of the gaso- 
line engine, but who wants a car that’s 
all carburetor? 

Spontaneity is a great asset to the 
learning process. Alert and resourceful 
teachers have sought for centuries to 
capitalize upon its motivating power. 
Nevertheless, when one attempts to 
highly systematize its introduction into 
the classroom he simultaneously ar- 
ranges its funeral and burial. When 
carefully planned techniques for its 
self-generation enter the sanctum of 
learning via the door, spontaneity flies 
out the window. To borrow the think- 
ing of Nathaniel Hawthorne on happi- 
ness: “deliberately seek it and it eludes 
us still.” 


The teacher has a “captive” audience. That fact only increases the 
obligation upon him truly to captivate his students by his total effective 
appeal in which a discreet showmanship has its justifiable value. 


—Orpway TEAD 
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Man Creative 


Dorotruy LEE RICHARDSON 


Milton, magnificent and nearly blind, 
Helpless to see the petals of a rose, 
Created paradise within his mind 


And planted it on paper. Still it grows, 


Beethoven, deaf to other sound, could hear 
Still loud the massive chords of his own soul, 
And formed of them a sea which yet can roll 


Its thunder in the spiral shell of ear. 


Euclid, Newton, Einstein—their long span 


Of arching thought such abstract spheres combined 
That with them we can master solid earth. 

Now bright the Creator’s image lies on man 

When insubstantial soil of his own mind 


Holds elements which bring new worlds to birth. 
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English Education from a Distance 


Joyce E. SKINNER 


I 

TEACH in an English teachers? col- 
I lege and by an exchange arrange- 
ment have been in the United States 
since August, 1955. My experience in 
the last few months has, of course, 
sharpened my thinking on our own 
English educational problems. Anyone 
engaged in educational work is aware of 
the weaknesses of the system in which 
he is employed, for meeting the difh- 
culties is a large part of the sum of 
what he actually does. Participation in 
another system however helps greatly 
in developing an appreciation of the 
strengths of one’s own and in locating 
those growing points from which fur- 
ther strength might develop. 

Despite great and in some cases spec- 
tacular developments in the last fifteen 
years all is not well with English Edu- 
cation. It never has been, of course. We, 
too, suffer from material shortages in 
buildings and equipment. War time 
losses, the raising of the school leaving 
age and the increase in the numbers of 
the school-age population have all 
added to these and with our present 
inflationary difficulties we have less im- 
mediate hope of remedying the situa- 
tion than America has. We already spend 
a higher proportion of our national in- 
come on education than the United 
States does. The English, too, suffer 
from over-crowded class rooms and a 
shortage of teachers, especially of sci- 
ence teachers. We also produce too few 
engineers and technologists. 


Another of our present difficulties 
arises out of public uneasiness about 
the justice of the present policy on sec- 
ondary education. Despite the great 
strides already made, the new Secondary 
Modern Schools, the creations of the 
1944 Education Act, have not yet 
achieved a parity of esteem with the 
much longer established Secondary 
Grammar Schools (academic high 
schools). Decisions about selection for 
these schools are made when a child 
reaches the age of eleven although there 
is the possibility of later transfer. Since 
the road to the professions is largely 
through the grammar schools there is 
great pressure put upon children by 
ambitious parents to achieve places in 
them. This results too often in stereo- 
typing the primary school curriculum 
to meet the demands of the selection 
tests and in putting too great a com- 
petitive strain upon young children. 
Many children become nervous and 
apprehensive and too often the second- 
ary modern school comes to be regarded 
by unthinking parents, and hence by 
their offspring, as a dumping ground 
for failures. 

Occasionally, we also have doubts 
about the highly specialized nature of 
some of our higher education. Over- 
specialization is often attributed to the 
exacting demands of the universities 
and to the public examination system. 
Complaints are loudest about the nar- 
rowly-specialist science student  al- 
though there ought to be concern also 
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at the complacent ignorance of scientific 
thought and methods which is revealed 
by many students of the humanities. 
This situation has to some extent come 
about as the result of the entry into the 
universities of large numbers of stu- 
dents from homes with limited cultural 
interests. When the universities were 
middle class strongholds students were 
able to see their own specialty against 
a background of a rich cultural heritage 
that came to them from home as well 
as school. This new situation lays new 
obligations on both schools and the 
centers of higher learning. A good deal 
of thought is being given to these prob- 
lems by those universities which are 
taking a second look at their entrance 
requirements and by those who are 
engaged in such experiments as are 
being made in the curriculum of the 
new University College of North 
Staffordshire and elsewhere. To a de- 
gree the trouble lies in the lack of 
wisdom and imagination of some teach- 
ers and school principals, The public 
examination system is reasonably flexi- 
ble and, in the hands of wise and sensi- 
ble teachers, it does not weigh too 
heavily upon the students nor need it 
produce an annual crop of narrow spe- 
cialists. There are of course doubts— 
but not many—about the validity of 
this method of public examination in 
selecting those most likely to profit by 
various kinds of higher education. 
Where universities are national uni- 
versities, and the great civic universities 
as well as Oxford, Cambridge and Lon- 
don are becoming increasingly so in the 
sense that they draw students from all 
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over the country and from abroad, 
justice has not only to be done but also 
has to be seen to be done. There must 
be no grounds for suspicion that the 
recommendations and records of the 
well-known and well-established schools 
should take precedence over those which 
are new and struggling. Further, there 
must be no grounds for suspicion that 
the youngster whose parents can afford 
to pay for a university education takes 
precedence over one whose parents can- 
not. Hence the generous university, 
local and state scholarship provisions, 
which are regarded not so much as 
financial aids for the needy student as 
coveted academic honors. 


II 


If what we might call the 3 S’s, 
shortages, selection for secondary schools 
and over-specialization—are three of 
our sore spots, much of the rest of the 
educational body is in good health. Signs 
of this are to be found in a reasonable, 
although by no means perfect, standard 
of literacy and in a proud teaching pro- 
fession which, on the whole, is respected 
and in good spirits despite recent demon- 
strations against proposed increases in 
pension contributions and resistance on 
the part of some schoolmasters to the 
introduction of equal pay for men and 
women teachers. Other signs of health 
and vitality can be observed in the 
maintenance and development of sound 
scholarship in many fields and in awak- 
ening of popular interest in the arts, in 
natural history and, curiously enough, 
in archeology and prehistory. Some of 
the credit for this should go to the 
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schools and much more to that other 
great educational agency the B.B.C. 
(British Broadcasting Corporation) both 
for its general programmes and for 
those specially designed for use in 
schools. There are other areas where 
English education has great strength. 
One is in its concern for adequate and 
balanced physical activity for both boys 
and girls; another is in the wide range 
and great vitality of the extra-curricular 
activities. Many of these are aimed at 
intellectual as well as social develop- 
ment and do something to meet com- 
plaints about over-specialization. In gen- 
eral the pupil-teacher relationship is 
one of which we might well be proud. 
As is the British way, there is more 
formality in this relationship than in 
the United States. But there is fre- 
quently a depth of respect and affection 
which foreign observers often miss. It 
is true that corporal punishment is not 
entirely unknown. However, this is not 
a matter about which most teachers feel 
they, or anyone else, can or ought to 
legislate. The strength of the pupil- 
teacher relationship is the result, to an 
extent, of the fact that there is little 
or no distinction made in English 
schools between teaching and guidance 
or, within the school itself, between 
teaching and administration. A “careers 
master” (or mistress) is largely a re- 
source person and guidance in the 
American sense is the business of all 
teachers. Similarly, assistant principals 
and heads of departments teach and in 
most schools the principals like to keep 
their hand in too. Education in parlia- 
mentary procedure and in the taking of 
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responsibility is another function of the 
school system. This is achieved in part 
through elected school councils. These 
have merely an advisory function and no 
one is in real doubt about where final 
authority resides. A much greater part 
however is played by a prefect and house 
system and through student responsi- 
bility for the large number of extracur- 
ricular activities. This aspect of school 
life tends to be identified by outside ob- 
servers almost exclusively with the well 
known “public schools” but it is a very 
real part of all kinds of state secondary 
schools throughout the land. 

Education is now, as it always has 
been, an agent of social mobility. This 
is perhaps truer now than ever. In the 
nineteenth century the new and re- 
founded “public schools” were the means 
by which men climbed from one class 
into another. Today power in the field 
of politics, civil service, technology and 
industrial management is coming in- 
creasingly into the hands of those who 
have gone through the state schools, 
This, of course, is one of the main rea- 
sons for parental pressure on children 
at the time of selection for secondary 
education. It bears particularly heavily 
on the children of ambitious working- 
class parents and upon those children 
of middle class parents who, by reason 
of heavy taxation and rising private 
school fees, can no longer escape the 
state system. 

III 

Where is English education going 
from here? There are many growing 
points but perhaps three will suffice to 
show the trend of some of the prospec- 
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tive changes. These are in present ex- 
periments in secondary education, in 
the growing Parent-Teachers-Associa- 
tion habit, and in the recently founded 
Institutes of Education which are 
charged with the task of co-ordinating 
teacher education. 

In the field of secondary education 
there are two possibilities. One is some 
form of comprehensive secondary school 
and the other the continued develop- 
ment and improvement of the Second- 
ary Modern School until it stands as 
high in public esteem as the Secondary 
Grammar School. The first alternative, 
the comprehensive school, is being tried 
by several local authorities. Others are 
waiting to see the results of the experi- 
ment. It is resisted fiercely on three 
main grounds. First, there is a fear of 
lowering academic standards. It would 
be difficult to demand the same work 
habits from students in a comprehensive 
school as are achieved by grammar 
school students. Second, there is fear 
on the part of those who cherish the 
kind of experiments the Secondary Mod- 
ern Schools are making in the curricu- 
lum field. Where there has been vision 
and initiative these schools have de- 
veloped curricula that are not domi- 
nated by university and professional re- 
quirements. If these schools are ab- 
sorbed into a comprehensive system, 
success may once again be measured 
largely by attainment in the academic 
field. Lastly there is the traditional dis- 
trust of the over-large educational in- 
stitution. If the comprehensive schools 
are to be maintained, even at the present 
level of the economy, they must, by 
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English standards, be large. Nothing 
I have seen in America has allayed my 
fears of the large school. Anything it 
may gain in social and intellectual op- 
tions it seems to lose in its denial of 
intimacy and community, in its endless 
rush with so little opportunity for quiet 
and thought, in its inevitable distinc- 
tions between teachers and administra- 
tors, and in its necessary concern with 
details of large-scale organization rather 
than with details of personal relation- 
ship. In a small school a stage is set for 
maximum participation by students in 
self government, athletics and extra- 
curricular activities of all kinds. Here 
also is one of the clues to a teacher’s 
interest and pride of profession. Where 
there are departments of three, two, or 
even one person, there is scope for in- 
itiative, creative action, responsibility 
and promotion. If some of these values 
can be retained in a large school, per- 
haps we shall follow the lead given by 
those authorities now developing the 
comprehensive school. If they cannot, 
then clearly the future will be with the 
Secondary Modern School particularly 
if it can develop features of its own 
that will gain entry of its students into 
higher education, especially in the fields 
of technology and the fine arts. 

The second growing point seems to be 
in the extension of the activities and 
interests of the Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions. The activities of P.T.A.’s consist 
largely of social gatherings and discus- 
sion of the progress and difficulties of 
individual students. There is room here 
for the development of the American 
practice of explaining school policy and 
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methods, and involving parents in school 
affairs. Rising costs and heavy taxation 
compel middle class and professional 
parents to avail themselves of the serv- 
ices of the state schools and it is from 
these parents that public pressure for 
the improvement of the schools can be 
expected. This is already taking place 
in the primary schools. One danger on 
the American horizon should perhaps 
be noted, Teachers must see to it that 
they do not, in their zeal to involve 
parents and other laymen in school mat- 
ters, abdicate their professional leader- 
ship and responsibility. When parents 
begin to tell teachers how to teach read- 
ing and arithmetic the time has come 
to call a halt. 

The third point of departure and 
growth lies probably in the Institutes 
of Education. Each of these has a close 
connection with a university and co- 
ordinates the teacher training pro- 
gramme of the teachers’ colleges in the 
local area. They are also entrusted with 
the encouragement and co-ordination of 
programmes of educational research 
and with in-service training of teachers. 
These are both fields which could well 
be developed. Fewer English teachers 
engage in independent research and 
inquiry than their American counter- 
parts. Nor do English teachers flock to 
summer school courses and workshops 
in numbers that Americans do. The 
Institutes could do much to encourage 
both of these activities with resulting 
vitality to English Education. Again, 
however, we should take warning from 
the American scene, Promotion should 
not depend on publication or course- 
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taking. No one should be encouraged to 
publish unless he has something to say 
and teachers should be encouraged to 
feel free to be human beings first and 
teachers afterwards. Too often in edu- 
cation what begin as enlivening ideas end 
as formalized requirements and die in 
the process. If increased activity in these 
areas results in restrictions on such pri- 
vate ploys as foreign travel and social ac- 
tivities with members of other profes- 
sions then we are better off without it. 
The Institutes of Education will also be 
concerned, in the not too distant future, 
with planning an extra year that is to 
be added to the period of teacher train- 
ing. Here seems an opportunity to im- 
prove the general rather than the pro- 
fessional education of the teacher. Little 
can probably be very profitably added 
to the professional education now given, 
at least at the pre-service stage, although 
much could be done by way of imagina- 
tive in-service training. Each college 
will probably make its own plans but 
the Institutes might well lend the 
weight of their influence in the direc- 
tion of a liberal education in the under- 
standing of the contemporary world. 
This might be an additional weapon to 
offset the dangers of over-specialization. 

It is clear that education in England 
is ‘n the process of change, but these 
changes will be helpful only if certain 
well-established cultural values are 
maintained. These include the security 
of belonging to a recognizable com- 
munity. In the English tradition the 
school is a functional community and, 
in its daily religious assembly, a wor- 
shipping community. We shall be wise 
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to keep it small and intimate enough 
to enable its members to know the pur- 
pose, privilege and responsibility of be- 
longing to such a community. We may 
thus avoid having to resort to depend- 
ence on the artificialities of the contrived 
group situation and having to submit to 
the tyrannical pressures of the peer 
group. We shall, if we are wise, con- 
tinue to cultivate responsibility and con- 
cern for sound learning. Depth of in- 
quiry rather than breadth of interest 
has been our way in the past and in our 
new searchings we should not be so 
anxious to avoid the pitfalls of spe- 
cialization that we never get beyond the 
shallows of superficiality. Finally, in 
our concern for the justice of increasing 
social mobility and greater equality of 
opportunity, we must continue to foster 
and nourish individuality even to the 
point of oddity. The English school 
system has less need to concern itself 
with social cohesion than the American, 
for there is an existing social and cul- 
tural cohesion that is the result of a 
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long history of political unity and of 
parliamentary and local government and 
which has been re-inforced in recent 
years by such modern mass means of 
communication as the cinema, radio, 
television, the popular press, the public 
library, the concert hall and the art 
gallery. “Non-conformist” is a word 
which has always had a proud ring in 
English ears and we should continue 
to cherish the independent spirits, the 
poets, even the political dissidents, those 
who have the courage to think for 
themselves and those ordinary people 
who, though more than willing to do 
their public duty, are not willing that 
their privacy be invaded. In this respect 
the English are likely to require that 
their social education be one character- 
ized by depth rather than breadth. To 
most of them it seems more important 
to enjoy (not win) a few friends than to 
influence many people, and infinitely 
more important to grow good roses or 
breed fast whippets than to sit on a 
committee, however democratic! 


Test of a music teacher: A music teacher, genuinely interested in 
music, will be able to answer “yes” to each of the following: 

1. Do you have an interest in the art of music beyond the immediate 

concern of your school position, and, if so, what evidence can you 


supply to prove this interest? 
. Are you making a continuing effort to perfect your equipment 


to 


in music either as a performer or composer? 
This two-point test is offered by William Schuman, president of Juil- 
liard School of Music. He regrets that, in his opinion, not many of 
the 60,000 music teachers in public schools can answer in the affirmative. 





Why Antisocial Children? 


J. Resnick 


[T° IS GENERALLY accepted that most 
behavior problems are caused by 
difficulties arising in the environment. 
The circumstances under which a child 
must live contribute significantly to his 
adjustment. It appears that most indi- 
viduals meet problems by attempting to 
adjust in a manner which will minimize 
the stress and strain and maintain for 
the individual a measure of self con- 
fidence and satisfaction. Various ques- 
tions present themselves in working 
with children whose behavior may be 
classified as antisocial in nature. Does 
the child who feels unloved differ 
markedly in his behavior from other 
children who feel that they belong? 
What may be the characteristics of his 
behavior? Does the child initially seek 
antisocial ways of gaining recognition? 

Investigations indicate that usually 
the antisocial child is no more responsi- 
ble for his antisocial behavior than if 
he had contracted a communicable dis- 
ease. His inadequate social behavior is 
a way of releasing nervous tension aris- 
ing from his unfortunate situation. Op- 
portunities should be provided in a so- 
cially acceptable way for the child’s 
personality needs with a chance given to 
perform in the areas of his interests, to 
contribute to the class discussion, and 
to be helpful to the teacher in the class- 
room. The relationship between the 
child and the teacher should be con- 
genial with the educator realizing that 
the child’s behavior is but the result of 
his environmental experiences. 


Paul, a child of 10 years, was re- 
ferred to the writer because his academ- 
ic performance was below his ability 
to achieve. He also showed a strong dis- 
like for anyone in authority and at times 
would strike children on slight provoca- 
tion. An investigation disclosed that 
there were two boys in the family, Paul 
and a younger brother, David, aged 7 
years. It appeared that David resembled 
his father and as a result received con- 
siderable attention and gifts. The older 
boy was made to feel unwanted. Oddly 
enough, he resembled his mother who 
readily admitted the father’s favoritism. 
Paul’s antisocial behavior was under- 
standable in the light of his home situa- 
tion. Considerable improvement resulted 
when the father became aware of the 
consequences of his behavior toward 
Paul. Improvement in this child’s con- 
duct soon became apparent with changed 
methods in the home. 

Does the child who feels unloved 
differ markedly in his behavior from 
other children who feel that they be- 
long? What may be the characteristics 
of his behavior? It should be recog- 
nized that a child has a continued need 
for praise and attention. His self con- 
fidence and feeling of security are af- 
fected by inadequately met personality 
needs. Nervous tension usually arises 
from this condition and manifests itself 
in various ways, such as, restlessness, 
difficulty in attending to the task at 
hand, and being easily affected by ad- 


verse criticism. An unloved child may 
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respond in the opposite way by readily 
yielding to authority and becoming 
quite obedient in order to gain approba- 
tion. The child who is loved and wanted 
does not feel the need to engage in 
rebellious and aggressive behavior to 
gain a feeling of security as does the 
unloved child. 

Charles, a 12 year old child in the 
sixth grade, lived in a home in which 
his father and stepmother were quite 
unconcerned about his need for approval 
and attention. There were indications 
of rejection which took the form of fre- 
quent whippings as a result of the boy’s 
conduct. The stepmother especially was 
quite uninhibited in this direction as 
shown by the child’s remark to the 
writer, “I’m getting tired of my step- 
mother pounding on me. She makes 
prints on my back with a belt, As soon 
as I get old enough, I’m going to get 
a job and leave home.” The child indi- 
cated that although he did not welcome 
physical pain he chose this means of 
being noticed which was more desirable 
than feeling isolated. His behavior in 
the classroom was of a similar nature. 
Where he could not obtain sufficient 
recognition, then antisocial behavior re- 
sulting in chastisement was chosen and, 
in a way, partially provided for his per- 
sonality needs although the process re- 
sulted in an uncomfortable experience. 
To the child to feel alone and not 
needed is more punishing than a physi- 
cal display of violence which in part 
recognizes his presence and for a brief 
moment permits him to be the figure 
around whom all activity revolves. 

Does the child initially seek antisocial 
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ways of gaining recognition? It may be 
assumed with confidence that a child’s 
original bid for acceptance is shown in 
ways which are approved by his elders. 
By displaying love and affection, and 
having it returned, the young child of- 
ten gains the security that he seeks. 
Showing what he has achieved may be 
used as a means of obtaining attention 
and praise. In the classroom, there will 
be found children who feel they must 
show superior achievement or they will 
turn to less acceptable ways of being 
noticed. Often the seed of this form 
of maladjustment is planted in the 
home. Attention and affection are bound 
up with academic performance. These 
children need to be made to feel that 
they are needed and wanted regardless 
of academic achievement. The child who 
feels that no one cares for him or loves 
him may cease to seek attention and 
affection. Usually when this condition 
prevails, it is after the child has made 
repeated attempts for acceptance and 
his efforts were rewarded by punitive 
measures. The child transfers his antag- 
onistic feeling to his associates and de- 
rives satisfaction when he has aroused 
in others a strong dislike for himself. 
These children are unhappy and often 
unco-operative. They need many indica- 
tions of love and sympathetic under- 
standing. While their behavior is fre- 
quently of the nature that elicits punish- 
ment, they should be regarded as emo- 
tional cripples and remedial measures 
will usually include praise, attention, 
love and affection, success experiences, 
and a moderate amount of firmness in 
supervision, 
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Ralph, a nine year old boy, was a 
serious behavior problem in the class- 
room. Since the child’s residence was 
above a funeral parlor which the parents 
operated, he was constantly reminded 
to be quiet. He was not permitted to 
have playmates in the home and was 
discouraged from visiting in the homes 
of other children, because as the mother 
stated, “The children in this neighbor- 
hood aren’t very nice and my boy might 
pick up a lot of bad habits.” Since the 
father was not home much of the time, 
it became the mother’s function to re- 
main within listening distance of the 
telephone, so that she rarely visited 
other families. The parents seemed too 
occupied with the business to notice 
Ralph’s need for belongingness. The 
child’s small successes in school were 
mentioned by the boy as a bid for at- 
tention. However, these attempts met 
with failure as they were brushed aside 
and went unnoticed. One time the child 
brought a dead cat into the funeral 
chapel and left it there. This action 
brought much censure upon the child 
and considerable attention. A dead rab- 
bit, then a dead bird appeared mysteri- 
ously in the funeral chapel. Talks to 
Ralph were replaced by corporal punish- 
ment. The classroom also felt the re- 
sult of this rejection of the boy since 
he was seen to push or hit children and 
at times speak out without respect for 
authority. Other children showed an- 
noyance at his antics, but Ralph seemed 
to relish their discomfort. 

A conference with the parents gradu- 
ally revealed the child’s strong need for 
love and affection and attention. Un- 
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aware of the damage caused by neglect- 
ing the child, the parents were eager to 
try corrective measures which included 
separating the residence from the place 
of business, inviting friendly children 
of Ralph’s age group into the home, 
spending time each day sharing in the 
child’s activities, regular obvious show- 
ing of affection and love, and striving 
to develop in the child a feeling of be- 
longingness. The prognosis for this 
child’s future is encouraging. 

In every child’s life there is a neces- 
sity for emotional security which is in- 
fluenced by the people with whom he 
associates. Indications of inadequate ad- 
justment are revealed by the antisocial 
child in his difficulty to adjust to his 
own age group as evidenced by fre- 
quent fights as well as name calling. 
These children show by their behavior 
that they are usually easily thwarted 
by obstacles in the environment and that 
they have a strong need for recognition. 
Many manifest a tendency to attract at- 
tention to themselves; however, others 
are reserved and withdrawn. Children 
who defy authority without regard to 
the consequences are indicating that they 
have not reached the point at which they 
feel they have been conquered by the 
adverse circumstances which surround 
them. This fighting back is a form of 
boldness which is usually regarded as 
healthier, although more disrupting, 
than the retiring response to a difficulty 
made by the reserved maladjusted child 
who is also a serious problem. As the 
child matures he adopts ways of meet- 
ing his problems which become habitu- 
ated and characterize him. 
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The child whose behavior may be 
classified as being of a problem nature 
is commonly found in the classroom. 
An awareness that the pupil’s conduct 
stems from influences over which he 
has had little or no control tends to 
give to the educator a more tolerant at- 
titude toward the child’s behavior. The 
teacher is inclined to view the misbe- 
havior as a problem whose solution can 
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be found if all of the facts are con- 
sidered. Such an approach will usually 
reduce the possibility of nervous ten- 
sion arising in the teacher as well as 
result in improved performance in the 
child. A progressive educator strives to 
teach the child and also improve his per- 
sonality, the ultimate product being a 
worthy member of our American cul- 
ture. 


THE CULT OF EXPEDIENCY 


Bogs RoruHscHILD 


To do a thing at the moment’s call— 
One thing one day, and yet 

Another on the morrow; 

We try not offend ere any man 
While we offend them all. 


There is no right for the sake of right— 
No guide for the conscience 


Of an honest man; 


There is no road but expedience, 
No home but fear’s unsteady height. 


This is often used as a guide to life— 
In education as the path to blameless 
Service to our youth; 

It is to conscience a coward’s mate, 
To a fool a perfect wife. 


To live and work without a goal— 
To be all things to every man 
And nothing to oneself; 

This is to exist without a heart 
And live without a soul. 





Ten Characteristics of Education 
Throughout the World 


T A TIME like the present when there 
A is evidence of much international 
rivalry in education, especially as re- 
gards technical education, it is interest- 
ing to note the characteristics of current 
world trends in education such as are ap- 
parent from a study of the International 
Yearbook of Education 1955, published 
by Unesco and by the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva. 

(1) Administration was expanded 
considerably, through the establishment 
of new services and the promotion of ex- 
isting ones. 

(2) Educational expenditures again 
increased by an average of 11-12%. 

(3) For the first time a Ministry of 
Education reports that, provided the 
present rate of school building can be 
maintained, the demand for accommo- 
dation will be met in two or three years. 
The shortage of school buildings per- 
sisted, however, in most of the countries 
covered, and was more acute in some of 
them at secondary and vocational than 
at primary level. 

(4) Enrolments rose at all levels of 
education. The increase at secondary 
level (approximately 8% ) was higher 
than at primary level (5-6%). 

(5) Primary education, formerly 
much more stable than secondary and 
vocational education, underwent struc- 
tural changes in no less than fifteen coun- 
tries, as compared with only two in the 
previous year, and its curricula and syl- 
labuses were revised in a half of the 
countries, as compared with only a third 


in the previous year. 

(6) Secondary education continued to 
be the growing point of world educa- 
tional development, and in consequence 
subject to the greatest amount of revi- 
sion. 

(7) The continued rapid expansion of 
vocational education gave rise to prob- 
lems, solved mostly in its favour, of the 
boundaries between it and primary and 
secondary education. 

(8) Despite a common desire to 
lighten curricula and syllabuses, new 
subjects were introduced in almost all 
the countries covered. Increasing empha- 
sis was being placed, moreover, in pri- 
mary, secondary and teacher-training 
curricula, on subjects of practical utility. 

(9) The dearth of primary teachers 
persisted in many countries, and in some 
cases at secondary level also and especial- 
ly in regard to teachers of mathematics 
and science. The position again im- 
proved, however, and more countries 
were able to regard in with a measure of 
hope. 

(10) The education authorities con- 
tinued to give special attention to teacher 
training; as in the previous year, meas- 
ures to improve primary, secondary and 
vocational teacher training were taken in 
a half, a quarter, and a seventh respec- 
tively of the countries covered. Improve- 
ments, moreover, were made in teachers’ 
salary scales in a third of the countries 
covered, and where necessary, steps were 
taken to realize the principle of equal 
pay for men and women. 
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Sonnet to Keats 


EvizaBetTH Howe Harris 


They cannot call you dead, We have your fire 





To hold us resolute, to make us strong 
Blot out the dark, let not our footsteps tire ; 

Earth’s noblest thoughts keep radiant your song! 

The seasons bloom then fade, comes dark, comes day, 
The rivers flood their banks and shout once more; 
Yet Time has not destroyed with rust, decay, 


Your House of Dreams, nor robbed you of your lore! 


Not in life’s crowded ways are longings fed, 
And dreams seem futile where the hammers fall; 
The stars hold sanctuary, overhead, 
And truth and beauty light a path for all. 
You challenged splendor of the Pleiades, 


And proved man’s soul is greater far than these! 
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Book Reviews 





Nore: Reviews not signed have been written by the editor, 


IT’S FUN TO READ 


Reading is a pleasure of the mind, which means that it is a little like a sport; your 
eagerness and knowledge and quickness count for something. The fun of reading is not 
that something is told you, but that you stretch your mind, Your own imagination works 
along with the author’s, or even goes beyond his, Your experience, compared with his, 
yields the same or different conclusions, and your ideas develop as you understand 
his.... 

Books can be as demanding or undemanding as you like. You can find a book that 
refreshes you immediately, a book with a laugh on page one; or you can find pleasure in 
a book that seems hard and is full of new ideas that are fun to wrestle with. Books make 
few demands on your routine. They travel with you, or stay home and keep you company 
in bad weather. You can shut a book at any moment to stop and think about it without 
missing anything, because you set your own pace. On the other hand, you can skip if you 
like; there aren’t any commercials you’ve got to sit through if you want to be entertained. 
Of course you can read by yourself, but reading aloud to a small group is one way to 





combine reading and sociability. . .. 


—Bennett CerF in The Wonderful World 


EDUCATION 
A Hisrory oF AMERICAN EpUCATION by 

H. G. Good, The Macmillan Company, 

302 pp., $6.00. 

The history of American education is a 
rather well-worked field; nevertheless, new 
textbooks about it continue to appear with 
frequent regularity. Despite the attempts 
of authors of recognized scholarship to 
choose appropriate material and to present it 
readably, students often look upon these 
textbooks as dry, dull, repetitious, and some- 
times even superficial. 

Part of the criticism of undergraduate 
students may simply reflect their immatur- 
ity as scholars, part of it is doubtless justified 
if one views the histories from a student’s 
standpoint. A student may well criticize ad- 


} 


versely a textbook that explains rate bills 


of Books a Mentor Book published by 
the New American Library (1953), p. 25 


but ignores the GI Bill which is a part of 
his daily life, or one that devotes pages to 
Reconstruction education but says virtually 
nothing about the developing educational 
problem in today’s South. Student criticism, 
however, is probably the fault of the 
teacher if he chooses a textbook on the 
basis of its appeal to him or to graduate stu- 
dents rather than to those with less special- 
ized or professionalized purposes. 

Good has attempted to remedy some of 
the purported defects just mentioned by 
giving greater attention to the problems of 
American education that are unsolved than 
to those which have been solved, and by 
dealing at greater length with the more 
recent developments rather than with those 
more remote, He hopes the book will be 
“useful to teachers and citizens,” which im- 
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plies on the one hand a sophisticated audi- 
ence and on the other an audience with a 
general rather than a professional interest. 
I am not sure how well Good carried water 
on both of these shoulders. 

Good’s point of view is essentially opti- 
mistic: “America has created many good 
educational precedents,” he writes, but also 
mindful of disturbing elements, he calls at- 
tention to the decline in the study of mathe- 
matics, sciences, and the languages, and to 
the neglect of proper cultivation of the abili- 
ties of the gifted. Sections of the book are 
assigned to these various aspects, 

A terse “short history” opens the volume, 
sweeping across the panorama of American 
educational history as a search light might, 
momentarily focusing on a person, an in- 
stitution, an attitude, or a development. 
Then follow such chapters as “Children in 
the New World,” “From Schoolkeeping 
to School Teaching,” “The Old and the 
New South,” “Education in Adversity,” 
and “Unfinished Work.” The attempt to 
awaken interest thru the use of provocative 
labels is carried also into the sub-headings, 
examples of which include “Spelling Book 
and Quill Pens,” “Massachusetts Indicted,” 
“Useful Knowledge Made Interesting,” 
“Plans and Fads,” and “Ending Segrega- 
tion.” Of course, the labels for the topics as 
a whole are what one might expect; Good 
has not strained irritatingly for novelty. 

Among what appear to be notable inclu- 
sions are a chapter on advances in higher 
education, specific attention to John Dewey 
and the Progressives, and such recent de- 
velopments as the White House Confer- 
ence of 1955 and the May 17, 1954 “in- 
tegration decision.” Good also mentions 
some individuals not well known to present- 
day teachers and students: Edward Brooks, 
who challenged the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten; James Johonnot, a compe- 
tent late 19th-century educator whose early 
book on school buildings has been over- 
shadowed by Barnard’s still earlier writing 
on school architecture; William T. Harris, 
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usually mentioned but often not accorded 
adequate attention; William C. Wood- 
bridge, editor of American Annals of Edu- 
cation; and others. 

The organization of the book emphasizes 
the topical rather than the chronological. 
Good’s style includes presenting historical 
facts with supporting reasons or background 
—it is more than a parade of facts alone. 
His sentences tend to be short, terse, though 
not monotonously so. In attempts to simplify 
that which is not simple, such as Dewey’s 
reaction to Herbart’s views on interest and 
their relation to Kant, the reader may be 
left a bit confused. Each of the 18 chapters 
is followed by questions and references. 
Various lists and other data are summarized 
in table form, and there are 16 pages of 
pictures grouped together in the middle of 
the volume. The typography makes the book 
easy on the eyes. 

Because of the character and presentation 
of the material it contains, and its rather 
dynamic organization and style, this book is, 
in my opinion, a desirable addition to the 
literature of the history of American educa- 
tion. 


Duke University W. A. SrumMpF 
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An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
EpucaTion By GerorGE WILLARD 
Frazier. Revised edition, Harper & 
Brothers, 459 pp. $5.50. 

A general and comprehensive survey of 
many aspects of American education in- 
tended for use in introductory courses in 
education is presented in this book, If it is 
assumed, as it is apparently the general 
trend to do, that such an overview forms 
a better introduction to his field for the 
prospective teacher than does a more de- 
tailed treatment of one area, this presenta- 
tion should be of general value, 

Any comprehensive survey of as compli- 
cated an area as American education is, of 
necessity, forced to pass rather lightly over 
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many issues, 
coverage 


This somewhat superficial 
of a number of important issues 
is apparent in Frazier’s work. On the other 
hand, it is an admirable feature of this treat- 
ment that no important area appears to have 
been entirely omitted, 

The author, who was formerly President 
of Colorado State College of Education and 
presently a Lecturer at Stanford Univer- 
sity, makes full use of his wide and varied 
educational experience. There is a great 
deal of warmth in the examples given in 
support of general statements which could 
not be found in a book by a less experienced 
writer, 

The presentation is divided into three 
major parts. In the first part entitled 
“Planning for Teaching,” a general view 
of the matters treated here, as for example, 
the discussion of ways of securing teaching 
positions, may be of little value to the stu- 
dent about to embark upon his sequence of 
education courses, 

The second part is at once the most 
effective and the most ambitious portion of 
Frazier’s book. Here are discussed in a 
succinct but carefully inclusive manner the 
historical, philosophical, social, and health 
foundations of education. There is also in- 
cluded in this part a very valuable chapter 
on educational administration. 

The third and last part deals with the 
various levels of education from the nursery 
school to higher education, The background 
of each educational level and the require- 
ments for effective teaching there are pre- 
sented in an interesting and concise man- 
ner. 

Attractive illustrations which include 
many classroom scenes add to the value of 
this textbook. An annotated list of films 
suitable for use in an introductory course 
is an additional item of great utility. 

Each chapter is vetedaded by a suggestion 
of “Things To Do,” an annotated list of 
readings in a companion volume (Read- 
ings in Education by Foff and Grambs), 
and a list of other readings. The last list 
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is not annotated and since a considerable 
number of items are included, this is some- 
what regretable. 

There certainly is no dearth of textbooks 
for introductory courses in education but 
Frazier’s contribution should rank very well 
in usefulness and in student acceptance. 


Brooklyn College Sam DuKER 
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CotLece TEACHING: Its PRACTICE AND 
Irs PorentIaL by Joseph Justman and 
Walter H. Mais. Harper and Brothers. 
249 pp. $3.75. 

The Domain of the Faculty in Our Ex- 
panding Colleges by John S. Diekhoff. 
Harper and Brothers. 197 pp. $3.00. 
These two books will form an invaluable 
addition to the library of any college pro- 
fessor. The first is notable because it is the 
joint work of a professor in the Department 
of Education at Brooklyn College and the 
chairman of the Department of Physics at 
the same college. This joint authorship 
will commend itself in view of the growing 
conviction that workers in the academic 
subjects and the professional areas of teacher 
education have much to offer each by co- 
operation, The authors preface their vol- 
ume by the assertion that it is aimed “ 
help the college teacher toward a better 
vision and accomplishment of his profes- 
sional undertaking without, however, dis- 
puting his privilege to decide for himself 
what constitutes good theory and practice.” 
Chapter headings are arranged in the 
traditional pattern. The titles involved are: 
goals of college teaching, responsibilities of 
the college teacher, professional growth of 
the college teacher, the teacher and his stu- 
dents, the college curriculum, principles of 
teaching method, techniques of instruction, 

and evaluating learning and teaching. A 

cursory glance at the index will reveal the 

wide coverage of the book. Much of the 
contents is given over to a discussion of the 
curricular changes which are now being 
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made experimentally in many colleges and 
universities. Instructional techniques also 
demand a large share of attention. Finally, 
an analysis is made of the differences which 
are needed in instruction for upper class- 
men in college as contrasted with those 
which are desirable for freshmen. This is 
a thoughtful book, which avoids hasty adop- 
tion of procedures simply because they are 
new, but at the same time advocates adop- 
tion of modern plans and programs after 
they have been examined critically, The 
balanced treatment is one of the volume’s 
excellencies, a characteristic which should 
commend itself to those who have hitherto 
shied away from discussion of the subjects 
treated, as not meriting their interest and 
attention. 

The second volume, The Domain of the 
Faculty in Our Expanding Colleges, has 
approximately 100 pages referring to fac- 
ulty competence, Chapter headings include: 
“Let Mr. Chips Fall Where He May,” 
“Teaching; A Cooperative Enterprise,” 
“Who Educates the Faculty?” “A Teach- 
ing Internship,” “Conditions of Faculty 
Employment,” and “And Haply May Re- 
member,” the last being preprinted from 
The Educational Forum, There are fresh 
approaches and interpretations of such dis- 
puted problems as productive research versus 
teaching research, faculty versus administra- 
tive responsibilities, pay versus prestige as 
factors in faculty motivation, academie free- 
dom and its limitations, and the freedom 
of the teacher versus the freedom of the 
student. Other topics are graduate intern- 
ships, the Ph.D. as a preparation for teach- 
ing, impersonal instruction, reading readi- 
ness, non-professional fringe tasks, and 
teaching loads. 

The last half of the book concerns the 
division, ““Teaching in the Evening.” The 
need for a different faculty and school for 
different types of evening students is indi- 
cated. Evening classes are seen as a school- 
ing for mature people, whether in intellec- 
tual hobbies, functional education or liberal 
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education, “Intermittent education” for 
young employees, young mothers, the mid- 
dle-aged, recreation, therapy, social action, 
are only a few of the phases considered. 
Incisive comment is made on “carte du 
jour” courses, and courses in “cafeteria” 
style. The volume closes on a critical note: 
“If there is a university evening college 
with the freedom and courage to plan a 
program for adult students and to award 
degrees in terms of the achievement of its 
students, it will be unique in its service to 
the people of its community.” 

These two volumes nicely complement 
each other in their materials, 


¥ 


From ScHoot ProGRAM TO SCHOOL 
PLant by John H. Herrick, Ralph D. 
McLeary, Wilfred F. Clapp, and Walter 
F. Bonger. Henry Holt and Company, 
482 pp. $5.00. 

The authors have identified the audience 
and stated the purposes of the book sub- 
stantially as follows: Graduate students in 
educational administration, practicing school 
administrators, school plant consultants, ar- 
chitects and other designers, or prospective 
practitioners in these fields. Their stated 
purposes are to give these persons a basic 
understanding of the goals to be achieved 
and the problems to be employed in plan- 
ning, to clarify their role in the larger edu- 
cational setting, to strengthen the case for 
thorough educational planning, to support 
excellent practices in architecture and de- 
sign, and to be of practical value to both 
the educational administrator and the de- 
signer in their respective fields. It is not a 
“do-it-yourself” manual to help either one, 
or the laymen, to do the work of an experi- 
enced professional outside his own field, It 
is intended to awaken in all an increased 
awareness of the need for professional 
guidance and competent assistance in the 
various specialized aspects of school-plant 
planning. 
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The reviewer’s examination of the book 
was guided by five questions: (1) Is it a 
timely contribution? (2) Is it comprehen- 
sive in scope and balanced in emphasis? (3) 
Does it communicate clearly; stimulate cre- 
ative thought; and avoid the stultifying 
effect of pre-frabricated answers, directions, 
and uniformity for the solution of all prob- 
lems—an effect which manuals and hand- 
books so often have? (4) Is it organized 
for effective use in teaching as well as for 
use by practitioners as a guide-line of basic 
principles and concepts? (5) Does it give 
reasonable recognition to the points of view 
and problems of. both the profession of 
educator and architect? The comments on 
each of these questions represent the reac- 
tion of the reviewer resulting from his study 
and use of the book with his graduate class 
in school plant planning, his discussion of the 
book with practicing architects and super- 
intendents of schools, and from a realistic 
appraisal of the values of the book in terms 
of his experiences in teaching the subject, 
in working as consultant to school systems, 
and in cooperative association with architects 
in these two kinds of activities, Quite natu- 
rally, his own philosophy has had its influ- 
ence in this appraisal. 

Timeliness. In contrast with the recent 
plethora of books on general school adminis- 
tration, personnel, public relations, super- 
vision, etc., the basic contemporary ma- 
terials on school plant planning heretofore 
have not been available in one volume. This 
has created problems for teachers and stu- 
dents of administration and for superin- 
tendents and architects, Planning has suf- 
fered for want of perspective pertaining to 
purposes, principles, problems, processes, and 
research, The compilations by Strayer and 
Engelhardt, later by Womrath, and, in 
1949, by the A.A.S.A. have served their 
purposes but have long since been inade- 
quate for the present and iminent future 
needs, There is in this book a unified source 
to bring the contemporary problem into 
focus and to provide a framework within 
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which the many fragmentary treatments 
within the field can be related. 

Comprehensiveness and emphasis. The 
scope implied in the title is encompassed by 
the contents. The first part is devoted to 
“The Process of Planning School Plants.” 
Following an overview of the process, nine 
chapters set forth in sequence the essential 
steps of the survey as a basis for defining 
needs, developing educational specifications 
and appropriate design of the building, con- 
structing the building, and putting the build- 
ing into use as a facility of the educational 
purposes and program. In the second part 
“The School Plant and Its Features” are 
discussed in thirteen chapters. All of the 
basic elements are included: The educa- 
tional program as the key to the design; the 
site; various types of general and special 
classrooms and other forms of instructional 
space; service facilities; comfort and effi- 
ciency; safety; heating, ventilation and 
sanitation; and economy as it best may be 
found in each stage and step from the sur- 
vey to occupancy. Each step in the process 
and each feature is given the emphasis it 
merits and fits appropriately into the overall 
design and scope of the book. Bibliographic 
notes and the index are placed in this order 
at the end. 

Nature and Clearness of the Material. 
The authors have down well in the use of 
non-technical language without the loss 
of accuracy and in avoiding prescriptions 
and the tone of finality. Those who want 
directives and pat answers will be disap- 
pointed; those who want understanding, 
challenge, principles and concepts with a 
nice use of factual and illustrative materials 
will be richly rewarded, The treatment in- 
vites planners to move within the dynamics 
of contemporary social and educational 
forces with a perceiving eye to the nature 
and direction of the future. 

Usefulness for students and practitioners. 
The organization used by authors follows 
the natural steps of the process, The se- 
quence is not forced into an artificial or 
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rigid pattern but flows naturally and 
smoothly from problem through each step 
to solution. The balance between the gen- 
eral and the specific is, on the whole, satis- 
fying. The reader gets the retains perspec- 
tive as well as close view of details, neither 
at the expense of the other. It will be wel- 
comed as a text and, by superintendents and 
school architects, as a source of guidance as 
they approach building projects. 

Authorship and sources, The book re- 
flects, not only the best in writing, research, 
and practices during the current decade, but 
the experience, scholarship and interpreta- 
tion of the theorizer and practitioner in each 
of the professions involved. Herrick is head 
of the school plant research service at Ohio 
State University; McLeary, the superin- 
tendent of schools at Jackson, Michigan; 
Clapp, a school plant specialist in the Michi- 
gan Department of Public Instruction; and 
Bonger, architect at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts and professor of architecture at Har- 
vard University, The quality, usefulness, 
and validity of the material and the manner 
of presentation are, indeed, enriched as a 
result of this combination. 

D. Ross PuGMIRE 
University of Oklahoma 
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GuIDANCE IN THE Mopern ScHoor by 
Henry B. McDaniel. The Dryden 
Press, 626 pp. $5.75. 

With the current spate of books on coun- 
seling, one cannot be blamed, when a new 
one comes to his attention, for asking how 
its publication can be justified, What does 
it have to offer that a score of similar books 
do not also provide? 

Henry B. McDaniel’s book Guidance in 
the Modern School, presents no shatteringly 
new discoveries, no startlingly new phi- 
losophy of counseling, no brand new formu- 
lation or methods of presentation, 

What this book does do is to provide for 
the learner a soundly based, intelligently 
conceived and effectively presented synthesis 
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of the best both from many good sources 
and also from a rich, personal experience. 
Beginning with a brief overview or orient 
the beginner, the book proceeds through a 
thorough and logical discussion of counsel- 
ing under the “adjustive,” “distributive,” 
and “adaptive” functions of guidance, to a 
frank statement of current deficiencies 
counseling and the needs of the profession. 
This latter should keep the over-enthusias- 
tic neophyte from putting too much reliance 
on the still-developing instruments and tech- 
niques of today. 

Starting with such assumptions as that 
“behavior is learned and therefore modi- 
fiable;” “the vast majority of people are 
capable of growing and adjusting, at their 
own levels of adaptability,” and that “the 
chief purpose of education is to help indi- 
viduals become increasingly self-directive 
and capable of creative and purposeful ac- 
tivity,” the author builds up a_ logically 
strong case for the importance of counsel- 
ing in the educational process. He fortu- 
nately falls short of claiming everything for 
counseling, recognizing it as a “facilitative 
service” which is supplementary to the 
learning process and which attempts to pro- 
vide important aids to both pupils and staff 
members. 

The author is avowedly “eclectic” in his 
approach to the various schools of philosophy 
that undergird the counseling program. Be- 
tween “directive” and “nondirective” 
counseling, he would steer a middle course, 
holding that the “permissive, listening ap- 
proach to achieve catharsis for the client is 
the most effective in some cases, whereas 
in other cases, the counselor must make 
some decisions and give the minimum guid- 
ance necessary to help the client think 
through to a solution of his problem.” Ac- 
tually, the author has difficulty in giving 
much support to directive counseling, fre- 
quently reiterating that counseling is per- 
missive—“the client must be free to termi- 
nate the counseling process if and when he 
wishes;” “‘counseling is a self-finding ex- 
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perience in which the client is stimulated 
to think through the situation and develop 
plans and attitudes which will effectively 
help him to meet his difficulties;” and that 
“the main focus of the counseling process 
is the client’s efforts in his own behalf.” 

Some of the author’s emphases are much 
needed, as for example: too many schools 
pay only lip service to counseling, failing 
to provide budgets, facilities, programming, 
well-trained personnel, or a favorable school 
climate as needed to assure a successful 
counseling program. An earlier start of 
more effective counseling and remedial 
work is needed in the grade, Leaders in the 
profession need to come to some agree- 
ment on such matters as the interrelation- 
ships and professional areas of operation of 
numerous types of counselors in the fields; 
the appropriate professional training for a 
counselor; means of disseminating the latest 
research findings to the school counselor and 
of helping him to incorporate the results in 
his day-to-day job. 

The format and type used this book are 
good and are attractive. The topical ar- 
rangements, the frequent outline presenta- 
tions, the chapter summaries, the stimulat- 
ing problems and projects at the ends of the 
chapter—all tend to make this text easily 
read and readily mastered. As a college 
textbook, as an in-service training manual 
for up-grading inexperienced and inade- 
quately trained counselors, or even as a ref- 
erence book for the neophyte counselor, this 
book deserves careful consideration. 

Wray H. Concpon 
Lehigh University 
¥ 


Ivory Towers In THE MarKeET Pace, 
The Evening College in American Edu- 
cation by John P. Dyer. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis, 1956. 205 
pp. Price $3.00. 

It is to be hoped that those possible read- 
ers of this book who approach the subject 
with doubts and reservations will “stay to 
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pray,” as Shakespeare said. Older academic 
readers may even be disposed to pass this 
book by altogether because of the “evening 
college” reference in the subtitle; for the 
separatism of day and evening college staf- 
fing has been one of its marked drawbacks 
in the recent developmental period. Such 
younger readers as may have received some 
of their education and their degrees by dint 
of evening study will give this book the ap- 
preciative reception it deserves as an evalua- 
tive statement about this educational step- 
child which is only now coming into its 
rightful “respectability.” 

Perhaps only those who like myself have 
done evening teaching over a period of 
years, can have the fullest awareness of 
what this book is trying to say. For it is con- 
cernea with the essential and growing place 
of this segment of university instruction in 
the national higher education picture, What 
should it role become if, as may well be 
the promise, this as the author says, “may 
well be the most important development in 
recent American higher education?” 

One of the associates of the author in the 
dynamic Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults (a valuable Ford 
Fund offshoot) has recently suggested, per- 
haps a trifle facetiously, that the adult years 
should conceivably be the real occasion of 
the actual liberal college four-year experi- 
ence with the years from eighteen to 
twenty-two occupied primarily with what- 
ever vocational preparation will supply ef- 
fective motivation for each individual young 
person. No educational realist can deny that 
the schools of law, medicine, nursing, the- 
ology and business given evidence of an al- 
most frenetic intensity of drive and effort 
which their students manifest because of 
vocational motives. 

This strong self-motivation contrasts 
sharply with that feebleness of such drive 
exhibited in the undergraduate liberal col- 
lege of today, especially where there has 
been no searching attempt to modernize the 
curriculum. The damning facts are relevant 
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to this predicament. One is that the national 
average is around fifty percent drop-out be- 
tween entry and graduation from college; 
the other is that in too many colleges it is 
still possible to survive four years and get a 
diploma with shockingly little effort. 

Professor Dyer presents all the baffling 
problems of administration, staffing, cur- 
riculum, student personnel aspects, com- 
munity relations, television potentials and 
the like, to which the evening college is 
heir. But he fortunately does not try to 
advance all the right answers to problems 
which it is still not possible to resolve and 
which may well have alternate answers 
which are equally sound under different 
conditions, 

If any critical comment is in order with- 
out its being a discouragement to possible 
readers, it is that somehow the book does 
not “sing” enough; it does not soar nor 
catch the vision of the reader up to the 
overview that it might. The mood is one of 
restraint, not because of any lack of en- 
thusiasm on the author’s part, but perhaps 
prompted by intellectual sobriety and patient 
grasp of the difficulties of being sequentially 
on the mountain top and in the market 
place with one’s adult moral and intellectual 
purpose hopefully being manifested in both 
settings. 

My own sense is that the next ten years 
will see tremendous strides ahead in qualita- 
tively high liberal adult education perform- 
ance. And the present volume should supply 
direction and reflection for college adminis- 
trators and teachers who must supply the 
leadership here. 


Orpway TEaApD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


PsyCHOLOGICAL D1aGNosis AND Coun- 
SELING IN THE SCHOOLS by Stanley S. 
Marzolf. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 391 pp. $4.00. 

At the present time the aim of education 
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to the classroom teacher is to assist all pupils 
to acquire knowledge and understanding 
which will enable them to live efficiently, 
constructively, and cooperatively in society. 
In brief this means that the school program 
should be one of guidance, Such necessi- 
tates diagnosis and counseling on the part 
of every teacher. This book is written to 
assist teachers in these lines of work. 

In its main divisions there are four parts. 
Part I is concerned with the foundations of 
diagnosis and counseling. Meaningful expo- 
sitions of the theory of diagnosis and of the 
evaluation are set forth. The individual 
methods in education receive consideration 
as well as the sociological setting for such 
methods. 

Part II carries a rather complete explana- 
tion of the case study technique. The author 
of the book stresses the fact that some 
knowledge of the family background is nec- 
essary in guidance regardless of the type 
of problem encountered if the teacher is to 
do a true and effective diagnosis. Also 
emphasis is placed on the keeping of accu- 
rate and complete records on every pupil. 
The values and limitations of the interview 
technique are stated, Physical measurement 
and the occasions for such are treated in 
that physical status is a mode of living with 
each individual. 

Part III is a continuation of the case 
study technique which in reality is given to 
testing. In this part the characteristics of the 
various types of tests are given as well as 
the names and functions of some intelli- 
gence, educational, personality, and voca- 
tional tests. The techniques of test admin- 
istration receive adequate treatment, The 
teacher is advised to choose tests appropriate 
to the task at hand and to the pupil who is 
to be tested. Much emphasis is placed on 
care in test selection so as to prevent er- 
roneous counseling. 

Improving pupil adjustment is the theme 
of Part IV. The environment is fully 
treated in that it is considered to be one of 
the major factors in adjustment. The au- 
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thor states that “improved adjustment may 
be brought about by modifying the en- 
vironment, whether the home or the 
school, or in some cases by changing 
the youngster from one environment to 
another.” Also the theory of counseling and 
counseling in action are presented in such 
manner that the teacher understands the 
technique and is able to see values in fol- 
lowing the suggestions offered, Play therapy 
and group methods are shown to be effec- 
tive when used properly. Important reasons 
for accurate recording and reporting also 
receive attention in this part. 

On the whole this textbook should prove 
of worth to every classroom teacher, It is 
stimulating in that it presents counseling as 
a responsibility within the reach of every 
teacher. It is usable in that it carries sug- 
gestions which are practicable. 

Lorena B. STRETCH 
Baylor University 


Pusiic EpucaTIOoN IN AMERICA: A 
First Course by George R. Cressman 
and Harold W. Benda. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. 468 pp. $5.00. 

This book is prepared as a text for the 
first course for students in teacher-training 
institutions. A careful examination of the 
topics discussed indicates that it covers prac- 
tically everything which might conceivably 
be included in such a course, The content 
of the introductory course in teacher-train- 
ing institutions varies widely in different in- 
stitutions. Emphases in such introductory 
courses vary even more widely. This is due 
in part to differing philosophies of the insti- 
tutions, but, even more so, to the nature of 
the courses which are to follow the intro- 
ductory one. There are also differences in 
the amount of time which can be spent in 
an introductory course—some courses being 
for only one or two hours of credit, others 
running for two semesters with a total of six 
hours of credit. 

The topics of this book vary from an ap- 
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praisal of the place of education in America, 
“Education and the American Faith” in 
Chapter I, to a brief history of education, 
“Organization of Public Education”: from 
a survey of the “Profession of Teaching” 
(one whole section out of five) to an analy- 
sis of the “Educational Process and the 
Child” itself—( materials in the field of cur- 
riculum and methodology ). In addition, the 
relation of the school to the society both in 
the local community and in the interna- 
tional community is thoroughly surveyed. 

The book is replete with the tables and 
with statistics, there being some forty-three 
tables and figures. This is in addition to 
the large number of excellent photographic 
illustrations at appropriate places through- 
out the book, 

Teaching helps in the way of “questions 
and projects,” “audio-visual aids” and chap- 
ter bibliographies are present. At the begin- 
ning of each chapter there is an outline pre- 
view of the chapter. 

Although the book as a whole indicates 
a rather conservative approach to educa- 
tion, on the whole the balance of the vari- 
ous aspects of education is very well main- 
tained, Each person looking over the book 
for possible use as a basic introductory text 
in his institution would, of course, be inter- 
ested in whether or not the emphases follow 
that of his institution. For example, there is 
not enough emphasis on such non-school 
educational agencies as in social group work 
experiences to fit the urban situation in 
which the reviewer is working. However, as 
indicated in the beginning of this review, the 
contents of such courses through the coun- 
try are so different that no one book can 
meet the needs of all such institutions. This 
book is recommended for careful considera- 
tion as being an excellent possibility for use 
in institutions where the content emphasis 
is appropriate. 

Ratpuw L. Pounps 
Teachers College 


University of Cincinnati 
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SaFety Epucation by A. E. Florio and 
G. T. Stafford. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 327 pp. $5.50. 

This is a textbook for the training of 
teachers in safety education. It is intended 
for use on the college level in preparing 
teachers to handle this relatively new part 
of the curriculum. The authors recognize 
that much material has been assembled on 
safety for the use of pupils of all grades, and 
much guidance material for the use of 
teachers who are assigned the task of teach- 
ing it. Now it is granted that we must go 
much farther and educate teachers in both 
their pre-service and in-service training for 
handling this important part of the school 
curriculum, 

This text does well in giving prospective 
teachers up-to-date information on the 
needs of students, parents and the com- 
munity. The first chapter is made fascinat- 
ing with facts and figures about accidents, 
and proves pretty conclusively the great 
need for educating children and adults in 
safety. Tables and graphs make these data 
meaningful and challenging. 

The suggestions covering methods and 
procedures are based soundly on accepted 
educational principles. The chapter on 
“Psychological Considerations” faces frank- 
ly the necessity for basing safety teaching on 
the tested up-to-date laws of learning and 
personality development. Ways of evaluat- 
ing the results of the teaching are described 
at the end of nearly every chapter, 

A third strong point is the abundance of 
concrete material that can actually be used 
in the various areas of safety education. 
There is an invaluable chapter on “Plan- 
ning the School Program.” Not only is this 
excellent material for orienting the prospec- 
tive teacher, but can serve as a manual and 
guide for setting up a program. It would be 
a fine guide in the hands of a superintendent 
or principal who might want to set up a 
sound economical program of safety edu- 
cation. 

Several chapters deal effectively with the 
task of making the school environment it- 
self physically safe. There is a chapter on 
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“A Safe School Environment,” but other 
chapters come back to this task under the 
headings, “Pedestrian Safety,” “Bicycle 
Safety,” “Vocational Safety” and “Safety in 
Physical Education.” All the chapters carry 
elaborate check lists for measuring the level 
of safety in these various areas. These are 
very valuable in furnishing a functional 
basis. Properly used they would invariably 
point up the objectives for the local pro- 
gram. 

A most useful chapter is included on 
“Liability for School Accidents.”” No doubt 
this was included because of the increasing 
concern about the liability of teachers in 
certain types of accidents. Apparently in 
some areas the teacher can be made liable 
while in others he cannot. The information 
is helpful, revealing and even consoling. 
The practicable uses of insurance are de- 
scribed in this chapter. 

The difficult areas of Home Safety and 
Farm Safety are well covered with descrip- 
tions of approaches and methods and there 
is much information about accidents in 
these areas, New problems have arisen on 
the farms, of course, because of the great 
increase in power machinery. Fire hazards 
are covered in a separate chapter. 

Every chapter carries a good list of se- 
lected references providing additional ma- 
terial and lists of concerns that publish use- 
ful information. 

Colleges which plan to train teachers to 
make curriculums and handle teaching in 
safety education will find this text adequate 
for the use of their trainees. It obviously 
meets a developing need in the training of 
teachers. 

C. B. Smirx 
State Teachers College 
Troy, Alabama 
¥ 


SoctaL Founpations oF EpucaTIon by 
Harold Rugg and William Withers. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 745 pp. $5.40. 
The social and cultural setting in which 

the American school and the teacher in 

that school find themselves is described in 
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broad comprehensive terms by Rugg and 
Withers. Every student of education be he 
tyro or expert can profit from careful study 
of the material presented here, 

The emphasis is on the economic and 
political bases for the societal structure of 
which education as an institution is a part. 
There is not any over-simplification but 
on occasion background of information and 
understanding which may not be generally 
present is assumed, The annotated bibliog- 
raphy refering the reader to comprehensive 
and basic works in major areas of knowl- 
edge may in some degree overcome this 
liability. On the other hand, the inte- 
grated approach used here seems to as- 
sume that the average student using this 
book as a text is being introduced to new 
areas and thus cannot be assumed to pos- 
sess the broad basic background taken for 
granted. 

The most refreshing feature found in 
this work is the failure to in any way avoid 
meeting issues head-on. The authors’ 
viewpoint, as it properly should, is apparent 
but there is a very successful effort to pre- 
sent a variety of views. 

The authors state their central theme 
as follows: 

This, then, is the basic theme under- 
lying the study of the social foundations 
of education: the transitiona] nature of our 
times, the cultural confusion and strain, 
the failure of our people to understand 
their conditions, problems and responsibili- 
ties for world leadership, the need for a 
profoundly improved education of all the 
people—adults as well as children—and, 
above all, our confidence that these things 
can be done and the American democratic 
way preserved. 

That an all-inclusive presentation touches 
adequately on all the matters mentioned 
is a tribute to the tremendous amount of 
work, selection, and thought necessarily 
required to do this. 

The authors’ absorption in the broad 
task undertaken no doubt accounts for the 
several errors consisting of omissions or 
errors in dates and, for example, a state- 
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ment on page 303 that the Eighteenth 
Amendment repealed prohibition, 

Rugg and Withers view the teacher of 
teachers as the ultimate key to the creation 
of a “civilization-centered” education. The 
challenge presented to those who undertake 
the responsibility of preparing the teach- 
ers who can actually make a reality of a 
concept like this, is stated as follows: 

The difficulties confronting the Teacher 
of Teachers are great, but the chief one 
lies within themselves. They have never 
believed in themselves as leaders. For two 
generations they have been followers, con- 
formists to the climate of opinion set by 
the practical men whose leadership in com- 
munity and nation has traditionally been 
accepted. The forces surrounding the 
teachers have conspired to make them tim- 
id about making over either the schools or 
the teacher-education program. The stand- 
ard pattern of the latter was to pass on 
the social heritage, not to appraise or change 
the society and the culture. So they have 
been content to teach the teachers to teach 
the Three R’s and the liberal arts. The 
first task before the teacher of teachers is 
to build in his students a mood of courage 
and confidence in taking a stand for the 
creative reconstruction of American life, 
and as a first step in it, of building a firm 
foundation under the program of American 
education. 

To this reviewer, the material just 
quoted best embodies the challenge pre- 
sented by this very fine, useful, and en- 
lightening addition to educational litera- 
ture. 

Sam DUKER 
Brooklyn College 


VW 
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TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Herbert Klausmeier, Katherine Dres- 
den, Helen C, Davis, and Walter Arno 
Wittich. Harper and Brothers. 600 pp. 
$4.75. 

Teaching in the Elementary School is a 
valuable addition to the list of several help- 
ful books published in this area during the 
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past few years. Designed by the authors to 
present a unified view of instruction, cur- 
riculum, and guidance, the book is devel- 
oped through a discussion of the challenges 
and problems the classroom teacher faces 
in the elementary school. The volume, 
throughout, deals in an interrelated way 
with the “what, how, when, and why” of 
aiding children to learn, 

The main divisions of the book empha- 
size curriculum and instruction in terms of 
three areas, namely (1) Foundation Areas, 
(2) Subject-matter Areas, and (3) Indi- 
vidual Adjustment and Progress. Part I, 
Foundation Areas, is concerned with pur- 
poses of teaching, child development, the 
learning process, curriculum organization, 
and planning for classroom instruction. This 
section, comprising more than a fourth of 
the text, presents in a readable style a point 
of view about elementary school teaching, 
and sets forth principles and procedures 
which serve as guides in the other sections 
of the book. The chapters on child develop- 
ment and the learning process are particu- 
larly well-organized and well-written. 

Eight chapters, comprising around half 
of the book, are devoted to the subject-mat- 
ter areas of reading, other language arts, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, music and 
art, and physical and health education. 
These chapters present an overview of the 
instruction in each subject, and give atten- 
tion to such problems as identifying chil- 
dren’s needs and interests, providing for 
differences, providing for continuity and se- 
quence at the various age-levels, utilizing 
materials and resources, and evaluating pu- 
pil achievement. In view of the broad scope 
of this section, the authors have succeeded 
well in giving a general view of each sub- 
ject area, and in applying and illustrating 
briefly the principles of child growth and 
learning set forth in Part I. However, the 
material for so many areas is necessarily 
condensed and limited, and in the opinion 
of this reviewer would need to be used in 
conjunction with other recent books in such 
fields as language arts, social studies and 
science, arithmetic, and the arts, 
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The third part of the book, dealing with 
individual adjustment and progress, has 
three very helpful chapters entitled Mental 
Health and Discipline, Guidance Services 
and Counseling, and Reporting Pupil Prog- 
ress. These chapters focus on the important 
problems of pupil adjustment and guidance, 
give practical suggestions and illustrations, 
and present a point of view in harmony with 
principles of democracy, mental health, and 
child development. 

The book, as a whole, is very readable. 
Each chapter is introduced by a well-se- 
lected picture of children or teachers at 
work and is supplemented by several others 
pertinent to the subject of the chapter, In- 
teresting introductions to each chapter, sum- 
maries at the end of each, and examples of 
illustrative practices add to the readability. 
Planned for the use of either pre-service 
or in-service teachers, the volume should 
be helpful in developing a total view of 
curriculum, teaching, and guidance in the 
elementary school. 

Datsy PARTON 
University of Alabama 


¥ 


Tue Dtacnosis AND TREATMENT OF 
Learninc Dirricutties by Leo J. 
Brueckner and Guy L. Bond. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 424 pp. $5.00. 
Many hundreds of students, who have 

sat in Dr, Brueckner’s classes at the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota and during Summer 

Sessions at other universities, will certify as 

to his competence in the subjects of Diag- 

nosis and Remedial Instruction. His lead- 

ership in these areas reaches back to 1930 

with the publication of his Diagnostic and 

Remedial Teaching of Arithmetic.* Then 

in 1931 there appeared Diagnostic and Re- 

medial Teaching** of which Dr. Brueck- 


*L. J. Brueckner, Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching of Arithmetic, Philadelphia, J. C. 
Winston Co., 1930. 

**L. J. Brueckner and E. O, Melby, Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Teaching, New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
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ner was the senior author, It includes also 
his chairmanship of the yearbook committee 
which prepared the Thirty-fourth Year- 
book* of the National Society for the 
Study of Education on the subject of Edu- 
cational Diagnosis. In addition to substantial 
research, a number of excellent diagnostic 
instruments have also come from him, One 
must conclude that the senior author, Dr. 
L. J. Brueckner is eminently qualified to 
write this volume. Guy L. Bond, the junior 
author of this book is well known in the 
area of reading, and it is assumed that he 
wrote at least the chapters on Diagnosis in 
Reading and Treatment of Learning Diffi- 
culties in Reading. 

The organization of the book follows the 
plan of the Thirty-fourth yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
In the beginning chapters there will be 
found in order a discussion of the meaning 
of educational diagnosis, the need to ap- 
praise all educational outcomes, the factors 
related to difficulties in learning, the tech- 
niques of diagnosis and general principles 
of remedial instruction. Following this in- 
troduction there appears a chapter on the 
diagnosis, then one on the remedial treat- 
ment of learning difficulties in the subject 
areas of reading and arithmetic. The other 
elementary school subjects are each treated 
in the same sequence, first diagnosis then 
remediation, in single chapters. 

This book is written upon an assumption 
of the truth of this statement found on 
pages 245-6, “Overburdened by large 
classes and unfamiliar with diagnostic pro- 
cedures, they (teachers) fail to identify the 
learning difficulties of their pupils and often 
blindly assign more ‘drill’ on processes in 
which weaknesses are apparent, trusting 
that the drill will overcome the difficulty. 
The fact is that under such conditions re- 
petitive practice may actually establish 
faults and fixate inefficient methods of work 
that will become increasingly difficult to 


* National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Thirty-fourth Yearbook, Educational Diag- 
nosis, Bloomington, Ill., Public School Publishing 
Co., 1935. 
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correct, Diagnosis must precede treatment. 
Treatment must be based on a diagnosis.” 
There are few qualified authorities in edu- 
cation who would challenge this statement. 

In reading this book one gets the im- 
pression repeatedly that either it is an out- 
line of the entire field of diagnosis or the 
authors prefer to write in outline or listing 
form. Page after page contains lists of items 
such as eight steps to be taken or five proc- 
esses to use or reasons a to h for doing 
something this way. To illustrate, suppose 
one turn to page 302 with the beginning 
of the chapter on Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Language Difficulties. Beginning on the 
first page there is a list of ten objectives, On 
the next page is found a list of ten types of 
speaking and writing activities. The next 
page, no. 304, has a list of six principles. 
This is followed immediately with three 
factors included in oral and written ex- 
pression. The next page has four methods 
of appraisal. ‘Two pages later begins a list 
of four scales. Following this is a page of 
illustrative material then a page on which 
there is not a single list. But on the next 
page, no. 312, the practice of listing begins 
again. The reviewer is not saying that this 
practice is always to be avoided nor that it 
reduces the value of the book as a textbook 
or a reference book. Prospective uses, how- 
ever, do not always endorse a book for use 
as a textbook which is written in the fashion 
described and they deserve to know that the 
book is written in this manner. 

The reading instruction in our schools 
could well take the stimulus it would receive 
if all teachers would read chapter 7, Treat- 
ment of Learning Difficulties in Reading. 
This chapter covers with great detail the 
specific steps which should be followed when 
a particular reading difficulty appears in a 
class. The suggestions are sound, tested and 
proved. Problems ranging from insufficient 
knowledge of visual, structural and phonetic 
elements to the effects of overanalysis are 
discussed and remedial suggestions pre- 
sented, 

Chapter 9, Treatment of Learning Diffi- 
culties in Arithmetic is equally good but in 
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the present day, Americans are much more 
conscious of the existence of the children 
who do not read well than of the children 
who cannot do some of the arithmetic 
processes. 

Since the book, The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Learning Difficulties, follows 
in general the plan of the Thirty-fourth 
Yearbook and has in part the same author- 
ship, one is apt to wonder if the newer 
book is simply a restatement or duplication 
of the earlier volume. Actually it is not. 
There is of course, some duplication as is 
very apt to be the case when the same topic 
is covered by two books. But much new 
material has been added to most chapters 
although there is a lack of consistency in 
this respect. The first four chapters are 
fresh and new, as is the last chapter on 
Organizing the School for Diagnosis. Chap- 
ter 4, Techniques of Diagnosis, does not 
read at all like the chapter by the same 
name in the NSSE Thirty-fourth Year- 
book. Chapter 11, on Spelling, however, has 
a Selected Bibliography list of nine refer- 
ences and all but one are no more recent 
than 1943. Chapter 12, dealing with hand- 
writing, has a Selected Bibliography of 
seven references, all of which are earlier 
than 1943. One of the best summaries of 
writing and research in these areas, the 
Review of Educational Research, indicates 
an abundance of new material which we 
have no assurance was ever surveyed in 
the preparation of many of the chapters of 
this volume. The technical and content 
errors in this book are so few that it appears 
manifestly unfair to mention them. 

The appearance of this volume does not 
give us the answer to the question, “What 
is new in educational diagnosis.” However, 
it does give us a new, well organized, au- 
thoritative reference or textbook for teach- 
ers, administrators, or students of educa- 
tion. It recognizes that diagnosis requires 
appraisal, which in turn is many sided, be- 
cause of the multisidedness of the complete 
learner. The teacher is told not to expect a 
single cause for a learning difficulty nor 
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single manifestations of a fundamental prob- 
lem. 

Gienn W. DurFLINGER 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College 
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THe LrirperaL AND ‘TECHNICAL IN 
TEACHER Epucation: A Historica. 
Survey oF AMERICAN THOUGHT by 
Merle L. Borrowman. Teachers Col- 
lege Studies in Education. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 235 pp. 
$5.00. 

Persons interested in teacher education 
specifically or in higher education in gen- 
eral will read with interest Mr. Borrow- 
man’s historical analysis of The Liberal 
and Technical in Teacher Education. The 
author reminds us that the issues in the 
préparation of teachers are so overlaid with 
the attitudinal deposit of years of contro- 
versy that contemporary consideration of the 
truly vital issues is hampered. He suggests 
that the role of the educational historian is 
to search through the cultural patterns that 
have grown up to try to determine which 
are relevant assets today and which are 
irrelevant detritus. 

“The ideal of the skilled teacher crafts- 
man, capable of making educational deci- 
sions illumined by broad knowledge and an 
acute sense of ultimate consequences, is 
probably shared by all. A central problem 
in the education of teachers has been to 
make certain that the search for craftsman- 
ship and the efforts to ensure breadth com- 
plement, rather than compete with, each 
other.” (Page 6.) 

Three questions in planning the col- 
legiate program of prospective teachers are 
marked as crucial: (1) What shall be the 
concept of general education? (2) What 
shall be the relationship of general educa- 
tion to professional education? (3) What 
shall be the relationship of liberal and tech- 
nical functions within the professional se- 
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quence? These items have perennially 
been among the concerns of those interested 
in the preparation of teachers. 

These three queries are the foci for chap- 
ters two through five of the book. Four 
historical periods, prior to 1865; 1865- 
1895; 1895-1930; 1930-1952, are se- 
lected for analysis in these chapters, In 
each a description of the times is sketched, 
against which representative opinion con- 
cerning general education is presented to- 
gether with ideas concerning the proper 
preparation of teachers. 

The result is a segment of the history of 
higher education itself, for large numbers 
of American school teachers have always 
been graduates of colleges and universities 
whether these institutions consciously pre- 
pared them for this vocation or not, Opin- 
ions concerning the purposes of the college 
and the university in America which have 
had eventual effect upon teacher education 
were not all originally oriented in this direc- 
tion. In the unfolding of the story of teacher 
education, we see the normal school strug- 
gling for collegiate status under the burden 
of clearly defined vocational purpose. We 
see the graduate school of education appear- 
ing as the research ideal of the great uni- 
versity impells inquiry into all aspects of 
society. The problem facing all of today’s 
institutions of higher education is well il- 
lustrated in the central issue of teacher edu- 
cation—how to prepare the well educated 
citizen who is also a competent teacher? 
How to prepare the well educated citizen 
who is also a competent lawyer, salesman, 
engineer, or businessman? 

Although Mr. Borrowman does not say 
so in so many words, the concerns over 
what knowledge is of the most worth for 
teachers are nearly universal, at least for 
the professions. The illumination of this 
universality is one of the strengths of this 
book. 

Mr. Borrowman believes that “con- 
temporary decisions concerning these issues 
(the issues in teacher education) are being 
made in differing climates of opinion, in 
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each of which historically rooted convictions 
loom large.” The purpose of his book is “to 
help objectify some of these historical forces 
which operate unnoticed in institutions and 
individuals.” (Page 26.) 

It is not unreasonable to assert that this 
book will be recognized as a real contribu- 
tion to the history of teacher education and 
higher education. 

RicHarp W. BuRKHARDT 
Ball State Teachers College 
Y 
Tue Mopern Junior HicH ScHoor by 

William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Doug- 

lass. The Ronald Press Company, New 

York. 421 pp. $5.50. 

Books such as The Modern Junior High 
School meet a real need in the professional 
education of teachers. Most courses re- 
quired and textbooks used in teacher educa- 
tion are directed primarily toward either 
the elementary or the secondary level of 
the tradition 8-4 school organization, Con- 
sequently, when teachers and administrators 
begin their services in junior high school, 
rarely are they prepared adequately to 
realize its commonly professed objectives 
through properly adopting their instruc- 
tional materials and procedures to the 
unique characteristics and needs of their 
students. 

The authors state that this book “should 
be useful as a textbook or reference for 
professional courses on the junior high 
school; it should be helpful to teacher and 
citizen study groups concerned with prob- 
lems in the area; and it should serve as a 
source book on junior high school education 
for administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers.” (Preface.) 

These objectives seem to have been real- 
ized. The pertinent characteristics of the 
junior high school movement have received 
attention. Part One of the book presents a 
brief history of its origin and early develop- 
ment, its philosophy, and its major merits 
and shortcomings. Parts T'wo and Four are 
devoted to curricular practices, instructional 
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procedures, guidance, extraclass activities, 
and administration. Part Five brings the 
work to a close by defining tersely 34 prob- 
lems which confront junior high school edu- 
cators. 

Each of the 16 chapters tends to be a 
complete unit. That is, each can be read 
independently with comprehension and in- 
terest. While this feature results in con- 
siderable repetition, the value of the work 
as a source of reference is increased. ‘The 
securing of supplementary material and of 
opposing viewpoints is facilitated by organ- 
ization of the bibliography according to 
chapters. 

The philosophy of the authors tends to 
be a moderate form of pragmatism. Con- 
sequently, they favor what has come to be 
known as a progressive school. They em- 
phasize a child rather than a subject-cen- 
tered school and the experience approach 
to a core curriculum. Nevertheless, they 
stress frequently that the teacher rather than 
any specific form of organization is the vital 
element in good instruction, that much ex- 
cellent teaching has been and is being done 
in so-called traditional schools, and that 
mastery of materials and practices is a 
requisite. 

While this work does reflect a point of 
view, it seems that the authors’ primary 
goal, and accomplishment, has been to give 
a quite accurate status study of the con- 
temporary junior high school, In the at- 
tempt to realize this objective, they secured 
“Gdeas and data . . . from numerous recent 
surveys and from a checklist study of cur- 
rent junior high school practices in 370 
schools in all parts of the United States.” 
(Preface) Significant statements and find- 
ings are documented. Their preferences 
concerning procedures and practices are ex- 
pressed frequently, but opposing points of 
view are presented also. 

The style of writing is concise and clear. 
The reader is not left in doubt as to the 
authors’ meaning. The topic captions sum- 
marize tersely the essence of the material 
presented. Repetition is adequate for em- 
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phasis and retention, yet is not so great as 
to destroy interest. Finally, the illustrations 
used and source materials cited give con- 
creteness and meaning to the concepts and 
theories presented, 
Forest L, SHOEMAKER 
Ohio University 
i) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTs IN THE CoMMUNITY SCHOOL by 
Harold M. Byram and Ralph C. Wen- 
rich. The Macmillan Company. 501 pp. 
$5.50. 

One of the most significant contributions 
found in this book is the relationship the 
authors have shown between the practical 
arts and vocational education, and a total 
educational program in the community 
school, The need for, nature and function 
of the practical arts and vocational educa- 
tion as integral parts of a total program are 
adequately presented and should prove 
valuable to school administrators and teach- 
ers in their search for an understanding of 
the similarities and differences between the 
two. 

The book is somewhat unique in that it 
presents no brief for separate specialized 
(vocational) schools. On the contrary, the 
authors believe that whereas the develop- 
ment of vocational education as a separatist 
movement may have been necessary and 
desirable in the early development of our 
public school system, “there is little justifica- 
tion for this position today.” Furthermore, 
they state, “that the standards of vocational 
programs offered in the comprehensive high 
schools can be equal to or even surpass the 
standards of comparable programs in the 
specialized (vocatonal) schools. Vocational- 
ists will not find the “spirit of the revival” 
in these words. 

The material in the book is presented in 
seven parts. Part I (Chapters 1, 2, 3) is 
devoted to developing a concept of the 
“community school” and the role of voca- 
tional education and the practical arts 


therein, In Part II (Chapters 4, 5) the 
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authors have shown the need for vocational 
education and the practical arts in a demo- 
cratic society. Many facts and arguments 
for the inclusion of these programs in our 
schools are presented in these chapters. Part 
III (Chapters 6, 7, 8) has been devoted 
to a fine treatise on the practical arts in 
education, Part IV (Chapters 9, 10, 11) 
deals with the practical arts program in the 
elementary school program, Part V and 
Part VI (Chapters 12-20) are devoted to 
the relationships and characteristics of vo- 
cational education and practical arts pro- 
grams on the secondary and adult level. 
Part VII (Chapters 21-24) and Part VIII 
(Chapters 25-31) deal with the improve- 
ment of instruction and the organization 
and administration of vocational education 
and the practical arts in a total educational 
program. Chapters 25-30 should prove very 
helpful to the school administrators con- 
cerned with determining needs of the com- 
munity, citizen committees, personnel poli- 
cies, and patterns of organization of ad- 
ministration. 

Both the general and the vocational edu- 
cator should find the book interesting, but 
for different reasons. 

Witvarp M. Bareson 
Wayne State University 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

READINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOL- 

ocy by Fullagar, William R., Lewis, 

Hall G.,° and Cumbee, Carroll F. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 500 pp. 

$1.95. 2 

Several books on readings in educational 
psychology have appeared in the last two 
or three years. All of them purport to en- 
hance class textbooks with many less easily 
available materials and to provide a wealth 
of interpretative and illustrative writings. 
This they have done very well. But for 
organization, orientation for teachers, and 
the kind of selected readings, this reviewer 
ranks the Fullagar, et al., book first 
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This book contains fifty selections by 
fifty-seven authors from education, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, mental hygiene, and related 
fields, It is arranged in three parts, “Learn- 
ing and Learning Theory,” “Understand- 
ing the Learner,” and “The Learning 
Situation.” 

The authors established certain criteria 
to guide them in the selection of their ma- 
terial: 

1. The readings should complement and 
supplement the basic text. 

2. The selections should all be within the 
field of educational psychology. 

3. There should be a balance between the 

“old” and the “new.” 

4. The book should help teachers meet 
everyday problems. 

5. The selections should be interesting, 
understandable, challenging. 

Some readers may question the validity 
of one decision made by the authors and 
stated in the Preface: Because many teach- 
ers have found psychological learning theory 
of little value in their work with children, 
and some have felt it necessary to turn to 
the educational philosopher for a theory of 
mind and of learning that has meaning for 
classroom practice, emphasis is given to 
educational philosophy as learning theory. 
This statement appears to be somewhat mis- 
leading since the authors themselves have 
selected the writings of many of the present 
day psychologists who have made significant 
contributions to the understanding of man’s 
behavior. Special attention should perhaps 
be called to the outstanding article by 
Arthur W. Combs, “Intelligence from a 
Perceptual Point of View.” 

This is a book of excellent selection. This 
reviewer wishes to recommend it highly to 
all those who train teachers, teach teachers, 
and conduct classes in the several areas 
listed in the second paragraph of this re- 
view. 

Ernar R, RyDEN 
Purdue University 
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UNDERSTANDING Our BEHAVIOR by Les- 
ter D. Crow and Alice Crow. Alfred A. 


Knopf. 347 pp. $4.50. 

Understanding Our Behavior is a text on 
the psychology of human adjustment. The 
book is divided into sixteen chapters dealing 
with problems of understanding, what is 
involved in human adjustment, the dy- 
namics of the adjusting process, and what 
a person can do himself to achieve adequate 
personal satisfaction in living a complete 
life. As Crow and Crow state it “is aimed 
at enabling teachers, parents and other 
adults interested in young people better to 
help children and adolescents develop con- 
structive patterns of adjustment, and at as- 
sisting adults to gain a greater understand- 
ing of the factors that govern human be- 
havior in various life situations.” 

Adjustment for the Crows is thought 
of as “the extent to which an object fits 
the purpose for which it is intended.” Im- 
plied is the attempt to satisfy needs and 
adjusting situations and conditions in the 
environment in such ways that daily ac- 
tivities and programs run smoothly and 
effectively. Man must adjust in four areas: 
to the family, to education, to occupation, 
and to society and community. 

After defining adjustment, in so far as it 
is possible, Crow and Crow discuss the dy- 
namics of personality with its many variables 
including attempts to measure personality 
objectively with tests. Motivation is empha- 
sized as a factor in the dynamics of human 
behavior—included are both physiological 
and psychological factors, Degree of men- 
tality is recognized as important in mental 
adjustment. Chapter 6 is a fine discussion 
of the importance of attitudes in the total 
adjustment process, From attitudes the dis- 
cussion moves on to various problems re- 
lated to emotional development, frustration, 
and conflicts, all of which are investigated 
as part of the struggle for social adjustment. 
Some attention is then given to mental and 
emotional disorders and kinds of treatment 
that could logically be made effective. To 
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complete their adjustment text the Crows 
logically have included references to essen- 
tial sex relationships, to living with the 
family, to earning success in an occupation, 
and to the utilizing of leisure time effec- 
tively. The last chapter deals with the 
problems of better personal-social adjust- 
ments in terms of relative values, human 
needs, and social demands. 

One important phase of adjustment today 
is lacking. No concerted effort was made 
by the authors to discuss aging as a prob- 
lem of everyday living. References are made 
indirectly to certain problems pertinent to 
gerontology throughout the book, but the 
topic is not treated as an important unit in 
itself. Certainly the use of leisure time is 
important in aging but equally significant 
would be the attitudes, the values, the skills, 
and the knowledge that can make life run 
smoothly and happily throughout the en- 
tire span of years. 

As a text, the material in Understanding 
Our Behavior is well organized. As is the 
case with all Crow and Crow books, the 
language is simple, direct, forceful, and con- 
vincing. Students will enjoy reading the 
entire book as the flow of words is soon 
lost in ideas and the reader is absorbed in 
thought. A technical scientific vocabulary is 
used discriminatingly; thus, the reader is 
made to feel that psychological words are 
used merely to impress the reader with the 
authors’ professional knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Regardless of their age, people will 
enjoy and be benefitted psychologically from 
reading this volume and will profit from the 
positive philosophy of life that completely 
dominates the entire book. Included at the 
end of the text is a list of selected films and 
a comprehensive list of selected readings, 
both of which can be quite useful to the 
reader. 

Gorpon C, HANson 
University of Cincinnati 
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Brief Browsings in Books 





A valuable volume is The Negro Po- 
tential written by Eli Ginzberg and others. 
In 1950 General Eisenhower, then Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, established 
The Conservation of Human Resources 
Project, a cooperative research undertaking 
of the University, the business community, 
foundations, trade unions, and the Federal 
Government. This volume, an outgrowth 
of the Project, examines the waste of man- 
power, because of their under-education, 
among Negroes (who now compose one 
tenth of the nation’s population), and its 
impact on the development of the United 
States. Importance is seen, too, in the eco- 
nomic emancipation of the Negro here 
because the United States is now, and prob- 
ably for long will be, concerned with im- 
provement of underprivileged in less in- 
dustrialized countries of the world, The 
sections of the Contents indicate the scope 
of this important study: The Challenge of 
Negro Potential, Expanding Economic Op- 
portunities, The Educational Preparation of 
the Negro, The Negro Soldier, Better 
Preparation for Work and Lessons for 
Manpower Policy. The book has 144 pages, 
is published by the Columbia University 
Press, and is priced at $3.00. 

Effie Kaye Adams, a coordinator of 
elementary education in Texas, in Experi- 
ences of a Fulbright Teacher describes her 
observations and experiences as a participant 
in the educational, civic and social affairs 
of the Islamic Republic, Pakistan. In two 
parts in the earlier portion of the book she 
describes her educational experiences in 100 
interesting pages; in the second section, she 
gives her observations on customs and char- 
acteristics of peoples in Asia, Africa and 
Europe, as she traveled to and from her 
teaching assignment. Written simply and 
directly, this book is suitable for the aver- 
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age reader and for pupils on the upper 
elementary grade level. It reveals vividly 
what a Fulbright scholar may experience 
both by teaching and travel. There are more 
than 200 pages. It is published by Christo- 
pher Publishing House, of Boston, at $3.75. 

This Is Israel, by Theodore Huebener 
and Carl Herman Voss, gives a clear and 
understanding picture of this land, now so 
much in the news. Both authors are well- 
known and have had unusual opportunities 
to observe present conditions in Israel. As 
historical background there is a clear and 
telling picture of the origin of the State, of 
the development of Judaism, the origins of 
Christianity, the invasions of the Saracens, 
the Crusades, the succeeding rule of the 
Turks and of the country under the British 
Mandate. The Zionist movement is nar- 
rated in detail, as is the establishment of the 
State of Israel. The amazing progress of 
the country economically and culturally 1s 
depicted as is the present situation with 
reference to its Arab neighbors. Both Jewish 
and Christian scholars have given the manu- 
script critical reading. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., sells this volume of 165 pages at 
$3.75. 

Among writers and teachers of English 
there are two camps: stressing creativeness, 
those who write without great attention 
to grammar and construction; and those 
who insist on grammatical canons of writ- 
ing which are relatively permanent. 
W. H. Johnson, an English author, has 
written this small book of about a hundred 
pages, to show some of the faults commonly 
current which makes writing difficult to 
understand and to help the would-be au- 
thor. The intriguing title is 7f You Must 
Write. . . . Though printed in England, 
it is published in the United States by Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. The price is $2.75. 
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Not only are topics relevant to current writ- 
ing included, but also such topics of im- 
portance to authors as the sale of manu- 
scripts, their preparation for the press, and 
the editor’s task. 

Three dictionaries on special aspects of 
the English Language have appeared under 
the imprint of Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 East goth Street, New York, New 
York. They are: 

(1) A Concise Dictionary of English 
Slang by William Freeman, The author, 
in his introduction, explains the origin of 
slang in seeking “the vivid, the vigorous, 
the expressive.” It is ephemeral, new ex- 
pressions arriving and current ones disap- 
pearing with each generation, It is primi- 
tive. In 268 pages one can find definitions, 
sources, derivations, cross-references, au- 
thors, synonyms and indication of parts of 
speech. In this colletcion a wealth of every- 
day evpressions, ¢.g. “barnacle,” “bats in 
the belfry,” “case a joint,” “fit as a flea,” 
“fire-water,” give vigor to conversation. 
There are eight or ten thousand expres- 
sions. It is an excellent complement to a 
standard dictionary. The price is $3.75. 

(2) A Concise Dictionary of the Ameri- 
can Language, by Arthur Waldhorn, of 
the Department of English, the City Col- 
lege 7, New York, is a volume of 186 
pages, its price being $4.50. This volume 
contains Americanisms, i.e. words, phrases 
or idioms which arose in the United States, 
and those which, though of English origin, 
have been given new meanings as they have 
been adopted in America. Usually, the date 
of earliest use in America is given. Dates 
range from colonial times to the present. If 
a word i is used in more than one sense, it 
may be found in chronological arrangement 
under the definition of the word. 

(3) Dictionary of American Synonyms 
by Homer Hogan, of Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, is a 388 page volume, which 
sells for $6.00. It includes approximately 
3,000 recent or widely current American 
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words and expressions. It is a “key to the 
language of the first decade.” It differs 
from the usual volume of synonyms in 
that it limits itself to new words and ex- 
pressions. 

The three volumes supplement each 
other well, as they do the traditional gen- 
eral dictionaries. 

More and more business corporations are 
interested in making grants to education 
and other public causes. A comprehensive 
summary of the legal, political and social 
implications of such giving is contained in 
Corporation Giving in a Free Society, of 
which Richard Eells is the author, Today 
nearly half a billion dollars is contributed 
annually for various philanthropies. Two 
advantages accrue to the donor. One is to 
serve the business interests of the donor; 
the other the interest of the free enterprise 
system. “The contemporary growth of 
corporation giving promises a new era in 
the long evolution of philanthropic work.” 
It is estimated that 450,000,000 was con- 
tributed in 1953 by corporations, Legal 
assent is now widely given to such giving 
by corporations. In this period of growing 
corporate gifts, especially to education, the 
social import of such gifts assumes increas- 
ing importance. The author, Richard Eells, 
is manager of Public Relations Research at 
the General Electric Company. Harper and 
Brothers issue the book at $5.00. It has 
203 pages. 

The Wisdom of the Torah, edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes, former director of the 
Institute for Advanced Education, is a 
volume of 300 pages published by the Phil- 
osophical Society, Inc, at $5.00, The text 
follows the King James translation and is 
concentrated on the Hebrew Bible as a 
book of philosophy and literature. There 
are five types of material in the Torah: 
legendary tales, historical books, ritualistic 
codes, prophetic sermons and the philosophi- 
cal and poetical works to all of which this 


book is devoted. 














Worthy of Note 





Abraham, Willard, 4 Guide for the Study 
of Exceptional Children. Porter Sargent, 
Publisher, Boston, Massachusetts, 1956. 
Paper. Pp. 275. $3.50. 

Barzun, Jacques, Berlioz and His Century. 
Meridian Books, New York, 1956. 
Paper. Pp. 437. $1.45. 

Bell, Hermon F., Current Problems in 
Religion. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. Pp. 641. $10.00. 

Cohen, John; Hansel, Mark, Risk and 
Gambling, The Study of Subjective 
Probability. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. Pp. 150. $3.50. 

Cook, Margaret G., The New Library 
Key. H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, 1956. Paper. Pp. 129. $1.00. 

D’Arcy, M. C., The Mind and Heart of 
Love. Meridian Books, New York, 
1956. Paper. Pp. 381. $1.35. 

Devereux, George, Therapeutic Educa- 
tion. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1956. Pp. 424. $5.00. 

Education Book Guide. Councils and Edu- 
cation Press Ltd., London, W.1, Eng- 
land, 1956. Pp. 110. (12s.6d) $1.75. 

Everts, Lillian, Journey to the Future. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, New York, 
1955. Pp. 104. $3.00. 

Ewing, Upton C., Thresholds of Existence. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 279. $3.75. 

Housden, Leslie, The Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. Pp. 392. $7.50. 

Humphrey, Richard A., Editor, Univer- 
sity Projects Abroad, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., 1956. 
Paper. Pp. 66. Free. 

Johnson, R. C., Psychical Research. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 173. $2.75. 

Loewy, Herta, Training the Backward 


Child. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1956. Pp. 166. $3.75. 

Meigs, Cornelia, What Makes a College? 
A History of Bryn Mawr. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1956. Illustrated. 
Pp. 272. $5.00. 

Mantinband, James H., Dictionary of Latin 
Literature. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. Pp. 303. $7.50. 

Miller, Oscar W., The Kantian Thing-In- 
Itself or The Creative Mind. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1956. Pp. 
140. $3.75. 

Newmark, Maxim, Dictionary of Span- 
ish Literature. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1956. Pp. 352. $7.50. 

Parva, Adi and Parva, Sambha, Maha 
Bharata, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. Illustrated. Pp. 205. 
$4.75. 

Rasey, Marie I. and Menge, J. W., What 
We Learn from Children. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1956. Pp. 162. 
$3.00. 

Richner, Thomas, Orientation for Inter- 
preting Mozart's Piano Sonatas. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York, 1953. 
Pp. 93. $3.25. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul, Being and Nothingness. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 635. $10.00. 

Strang, Ruth; McCullough, Constance 
M.; Traxler, Arthur E., Problems in 
the Improvement of Reading. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1955. 
Second Edition. Pp. 412. $5.00. 

Wood, Ernest, Yoga Dictionary. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1956. Pp. 
178. $3.75. 

Wu-Chi, Liu, Confucius, His Life and 
Time. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. Pp. 183. $3.75. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 4) 


a member of Beta Pi chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Stop the Finals! This subject voices the 
plea of Ignace Feuerlicht, Associate Profes- 
sor of Foreign Languages, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. He has 
written the “Origins of Troubadour Po- 
etry,” “Goethe’s Ballads” and “Aesthetics 
of the Idyll.” 

William D. Moore, a teacher in the 
Youngstown (Ohio) School System, is the 
author of Jesse H. Stuart, Teacher. This 
is an appreciation of the work of a literary 
artist, who has done much for American 
education, by his vigorous speaking and 
writing in behalf of the support of the 
public schools, 

A unique contribution is the article Toys, 
Children and Parents written by Evelyn M. 
Carrington, psychologist of the Children’s 
Medical Center, Dallas, Texas. She is a 
Fellow of the American Psychological As- 
sociation and is a Past President of the In- 
ternational Council of Women Psycholo- 
gists. She has written much in her field, 
including “A Psychologist Looks at the 
Adolescent Girl,” “Mental Health of Older 
People,” and “The Exceptional Child.” 

Interim by Gladys Vondy Robertson, 
tells its own story. Mrs. Robertson, house- 
wife and free lance writer, has written 
much poetry. The Scream of the New Zion 
is a critical analysis of some present trends 
in education. The author is Burton W. 
Gorman, Head of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education, Kent State University. 
He was formerly Prnicipal of the Manual 
Training High School of Indianapolis and 
also a former Head of the Department of 
Education at Depauw University. 

English Education from a Distance is 
the work of Joyce E. Skinner, a Senior 
Lecturer in Homerton College, Cambridge, 
England. During the last year she was on 
the staff of the Education Department of 
Queens College, New York, as an ex- 
change member. 


Joseph Resnick, Psychological Consultant 
of the Indianapolis Schools, discusses the 
problem Why Antisocial C hildre n? He re- 
ceived his Ed.D. degree from Indiana 
University and has written several articles 
for educational journals, 

The Characteristics of Education 
Throughout the World is a splendid sum- 
mary of world tendencies, prepared by the 
Press Department of the International 
Bureau of Education. 

Poetry has come from several sources. 
Supplication is by Nell Griffith Wilson, 
whose poetry has appeared in many im- 
portant publications. High Jump has come 
from Lisa Grenelle, teacher of poetry at 
Great Neck High School in New York. 
She was formerly a King Feature Syndi- 
cate Columnist. Rain in Venice was written 
by Geoffrey Johnson, a frequent contribu- 
tor to THe Epucationat Forum. He 
won distinction in the teacher’s diploma at 
Oxford University. Oma Carlyle Ander- 
son has also been a frequent contributor to 
Tue Epucationat Forum. Her poem is 
Except by Love, She is the author of a book 
of poetry, titled Bright Is the Tempo. 

Mrs, Gertrude A, Casad is the author of 
Forever Now He Smokes the Calumet. 
Mrs. Casad has won many prizes in poetry. 
Catherine Bryant Rowles is a kindergarten 
teacher in the State of New York. Her 
poem is Dark Days. Dorothy Lee Richard- 
son whose poetry many of our readers have 
enjoyed in former issues is a missionary in 
the Phillipine Islands, Her poetry has ap- 
peared in many magazines and newspapers. 
Bob Rothschild, a public school administra- 
tor in California, is author of The Cult of 
Expediency. He was formerly Student Rep- 
resentative to the Executive Council of 
Kappa Delta Pi. Elizabeth Howe Harris, a 
frequent author in our columns, wrote Son- 
net to Keats. 
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Kappa Delta Pi 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO . 
HOWARD E. WILSON 
NEW HOPE FOR HUMAN UNITY 
HENRY W. HOLMES 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO . 
HOWARD E. WILSON 
THE CHANGING ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 
TEACHING THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATION 
CHARLES H. JUDD 
EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS ... 
CHARLES 8, JOHNSON 
THE TREATY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF LEGISLATION .... 
FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
(out of print) 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT i rates 4 - o S378 
HOWARD L, LANGFORD 
STUDIES IN THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING 
WILLIAM H. LANCELOT, ARVIL S$. BARR, THEODORE L. TORGESON, 
CARL E. JOHNSON, VIRGIL E, LYONS, ANTHONY C. WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 
BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER ei 
DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS . 
WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA PI HISTORY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 ' — sowie 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUE 


Order the above from 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 











